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An Explorer of the Middle West 


EW Chicagoans, even those well 
versed in local history, realize 
that the first words spoken by a white 
man on the present site of Chicago were 
most probably those of the Holy Mass. 
How few know that these words were 
uttered by Father Jaques Marquette, 
the first white man to reside within 
Chicago’s present city limits. True, the 
state set aside a day, December 5, in 
honor of Chicago’s first resident, but, 
after all, the day loses its significance 
if it lacks meaning for the majority. 
Jacques Marquette was born in Laon, 
France, in 1637, and came from a fa- 
mily of statesmen and soldiers. It was 
at just about this time that the first 
Jesuits came to America, and Mar- 
quette’s boyhood days were filled with 
stories of the missionaries in the Amer- 
ican wilderness. These stories so 
colored and affected his life that at the 
age of seventeen Marquette joined the 
ranks of the Jesuits, with the hope of 
becoming a missionary among. the 
American Indians. 


For twelve long years he waited, and 
then came the order to go to New 
France. Upon his arrival in Quebec, 
the young missionary was sent to an 
Indian settlement at Three Rivers, just 
north of Quebec, to be introduced to 
the manifold duties of a missionary, 
and to be instructed in the Indian dia- 
lects. 

Father Marquette’s first mission was 
at Sault St. Marie, and his second was 
located in the Lake Superior District, 
where he preached to the Huron tribes. 
It was at this time that the young priest 
first heard of the great river the mouth 
of which had never been reached, and of 
the Illinois Indians who were still wor- 
shipping the sun and moon. In 1671, 
when the Hurons moved to Mackinac 
Island, located between Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, Father Marquette weni 
with them and erected there the rude 
chapel of St. Ignace, which has since 
become a famous shrine for tourists. 

In 1672, his friend Joliet, whom he 
had first met in Quebec in 1666, came 
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West bringing a command from Father 
Dablon, Marquette’s superior, to join 
Joliet in an exploration of the Missis- 
sippi. His opportunity for preaching 
to the heathen Illinois tribes had ar- 
rived, but the expedition was unable to 
start until May of the following year. 

It is easy to picture the two explorers 
sailing down the broad Mississippi in a 
fragile, birch canoe, past fertile plains 
and wooded bluffs. On the return trip 
Father Marquette stopped to preach to 
the [Illinois Indians at Kaskaskia, near 
the present site of Utica, Illinois, and 
he left there with the promise to re- 
turn the following year and found a 
mission. 

It is this second trip which concerns 
and interests us here in the vicinity of 
Chicago, and it should be gratifying to 
Chicago Catholics to know that Father 
Marquette’s letters to his superior, 
Father Dablon, are the first record of 
an authentic visit of a white man to the 
present site of Chicago. 

It was on a bitter cold morning, early 
in December, 1674, over a century and 
a quarter before the first permanent 
settlement was made in Chicago, that 
Father Marquette and his two servants 
landed on the icy shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. His letters tell us that he had said 
mass almost every morning in spite of 
the bad weather, and it is from this 
statement that we conclude that the 
words of the Holy Mass were among 
the first words ever uttered by a white 
man on the present site of Chicago. 
Heavy storms and intense cold made it 
impossible to push on to Kaskaskia, so 
the three men constructed a rude cabin 


and remained there until the following 
March. 
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In his diary Father Marquette gives 
us a graphic description of the desolate 
winter months, when the only men they 
saw were Indians, and their only food 
was wild fowland game. In the spring 
they pushed on to Kaskaskia, where 
they remained for a few weeks. Then, 
the missionary’s health having failed 
him, the long, arduous return trip was 
begun. Father Marquette grew stead- 
ily weaker, until finally, on the eigh- 
teenth of May, 1675, he quietly died. 

The servants buried their master on 
a sandy knoll overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan, and marked his grave with a cross. 
Two years later, some Kiskakon In- 
dians discovered the body of their be- 
loved “Black Robe,” and carried it to 
Mackinac Island, where he was buried 
in the little church of St. Ignace. A few 
years later the little church was burned, 
and it was not until 1877 that Mar- 
quette’s grave was found by Father Ed- 
ward Jacker. Today his remains lhe at 
the church of St. Ignace, and at Mar- 
quette University, in Milwaukee. 

The Chicago Historical Society has 
done much to perpetuate the memory 
of this eminent explorer and zealous 
missionary, who, burning with the love 
and zeal of a St. Francis Xavier, was 
urged ever onward to dare and to do 
greater deeds. ‘Today, the place where 
Marquette’s cabin stood, at the inter- 
section of Robey Street and the lake 
front, is marked by a huge mahogany 
cross standing on a bronze base. And 
what would be a better token of our ap- 
preciation of this heroic life of self- 
denial and sacrifice than the Cross, the 
emblem of privation, of suffering, of 
sacrifice ! 

GERTRUDE M. DIETER, ’26. 
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Traveller 


I'd like to be a fairy sprite, 
To skip right up tall trees, 
Touch my toes on creamy clouds 


And fling my wings to the breeze. 


I’d like to swing from star to star, 
To travel turquoise skies 
And visit a shimmering rainbow 


Tinted with sun-kissed dyes. 


I want to peep into the fairy market 
Where misty moonbeams are sold, 
And sailing above the sapphire sea 


To come to the Pot o’ Gold. 


I could catch a glimpse of heaven, perhaps 
(If I cracked just a bit of the sky ) 
And watch the angels weaving dreams 


To shine in a baby’s eye. 


Then, perhaps in those ivory realms above 
I would see the dear Mother of God 

Spinning gossamer, dazzling robes of grace 
To be worn by the Children of God. 


MarGARET Mary McApams, ’26. 
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HICAGO and = Christmastime— 

smoke and shadows and steel— 
snow-patched roofs—tawdry streets— 
gawdy artificiality in the shop windows 
—gilded frailties—masks of forced 
gayety on the faces of passersby; peo- 
ple who paused to speak a Christmas 
greeting only to growl and be growled 
at by those who trod on their heels. 
Irate policemen swearing above the 
Giwoiea iraiicatancles Lichtsancise, 
filth and misery while from some cor- 
ner, the struggling notes of a Christmas 


carol stumbled and died—hollow mock- . 


ery and strange martyrdom. 

None of that hallowed peace that 
comes of a wintry, star-filled silence 
and dim lights stretching over the clean 
snow. 

Neitha was utterly discouraged. Hu- 
manly incapable of translating every 
minutest detail to the canvas, she was 
always dissatisfied with her paintings. 
She sneered at those who, 1n a spirit of 
compassion pointed out the touches of 
genius in her pictures, sneered at them, 
discarded each canvas and _ started, 
hopelessly, anew. One by one her self- 
appointed critics fell away until she had 
only herself to look over her work. She 
wished to stop, and ached to go on. For 
she longed to catch the spirit of the city: 
a sunbeam through the fog on market 
street; a sunset in the smoke, coloring 
Madison street; the lights of trains and 
factories across the heavily-misted 
river; the breath-taking glory of an 
autumn moon silvering the lake while 
the waves rolled stormily in; and the 


placid, illimitable skyline standing 
rugged and eternal against the lurid 
west—ail these and countless other 
beauties kept her on a ceaseless quest. 
And yet she loved this city that caused 
her so much pain just because it was so 
infinitely, appealingly beautiful. Beauti- 
ful all the time except on Christmas 
day: she sometimes wondered at this 
for Christmas meant nothing to her 
anymore. ‘There had been a time when 
it stood for all that was contented and 
joyful in her life but cynical and em- 
bittered as she was becoming she began 
even to doubt if she ever had been hap- 
py. Reminisencing at infrequent inter- 
vals she retraced those few short years 
that separated her former utter faith in 
God and man from her present atheism 
and growing contempt of humanity. 

Her life had been impossible twenty- 
five years earlier and even in this extra- 
ordinary day it seemed at least eccen- 
thie 

The beginning had been common- 
place enough. A young art student 
fired with healthy ambitions and a 
positive genius; but from this point she 
blazed her own peculiar trail. Hungry 
for recognition, development and ap- 
preciation she joined a group of 
“sophisticated” youngsters who, driven 
by the knowledge that they could think, 
were systematically tearing down all 
the simple, common-sense, childlike— 
not childish—beliefs, that are at once 
the restraining forces and rightful sti- 
muli for civilization’s advance. At 
first she laughed at their discussions, at 
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their impotent scorn for the Divinity. 
She knew the answers to some of their 
arguments, realized that none were 
actually original with them and that all 
their conclusions had been proven falla- 
cies, sometime or other. ‘They in turn, 
jealous of the peace that her faith gave 
her, sought to make her an unhappy 
one of them. It is only fair to suppose 
they did not realize that hers was a 
soul which, deprived of religion, would 
be utterly rudderless; that hers was a 
mind incapable of functioning sanely 
without that intangible stability that is 
given it in a profound, unshakeable be- 
lief in something more than human. 
But regardless of the fault’s placement, 
the fact remains that a long, gradual 
change set in. She began to find their 
talk interestingly novel, startling vivid 
and rather amusingly immoral. She 
felt that in shutting her ears to the lat- 
ter quality she was being merely 
polite. She contended that it had no 
effect on her and that she couldn't be 
prudish enough to “hang-crepe.”’ As is 
usual in such cases the destruction was 
insidious; she never realized that her 
“respectable” standards of life were be- 
ing thoroughly undermined. It is true 
that she was uneasy at times, a little 
apprehensive of the future but as she 
wandered further and further astray 
she lost the true perspective of life so 
that finally without having struggled at 
all she was as disillusioned as the worst 
of those at whom she at first laughed. 
Her downfall was all the more com- 
plete in that she had laid herself open 
repeatedly to temptation, had ignored 
the weapons that her teaching had af- 
forded, had surrendered not only ab- 


solutely and unconditionally, but paci- 
fically. 

The strangest part of all was that 
she really was not conscious of her loss, 
and it was in this state of mind that she 
accepted a commission for conventional 
designing for movie sets. For during 
this earlier period she had been inter- 
estingly original in decorative work. 
She abandoned it later to give her whole 
attention to her paintings. At any rate 
when she established herself in Cali- 
fornia, it was with an artistic set that 
made her former associates, by com- 
parison, as Bohemian and shocking and 
revolutionary as a mud pie. 

Here her lassitude and indifference 
vanished. She hurled herself into the 
discussions, eventually led them, be- 
coming famous consequently as “the 
angel with a philosophy as innocent as 
Nietzche’s.”” For, inconsistently, she 
still clung to those standards of hving 
against which she was forever arguing. 
Whether she would finally have actually 
abandoned these or not, itis impossible 
to tell—for she made a friendship that 
completely arrested her headlong 
career. 

Every once in a while humanity 
bumps into a newer proof “that it’s cer- 
tainly a queer old world.” And Ronald 
Barton (which is neither his real nor 
his screen name) was—is—one of 
them. Given for advertising purposes 
by his energetic but rather unoriginal 
press-agent a romantic past and Spanish 
ancestry, this popular screen idol let it 
be known to few that he was only a 
prosaic young American earning money 
(for a reason he never divulged) at a 
stupendous rate while he looked hun- 
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grily forward to the day when he might 
drop all this hypocrisy and false bril- 
liance for his books and the continu- 
ance of his study for the priesthood. 


A remarkable friendship—a young 
student of theology and a younger 
mocking unbeliever. It developed into 
that spiritual relationship that exists 
between a saving soul and one that, per- 
haps unconsciously, seeks salvation. His 
teachings, his warnings had the effect at 
last of bringing to Neitha the knowl- 
edge of her debased spiritual condition. 


Her reactions to the discovery were 
intense and pitiful. She had come to 


doubt her God’s existence so that 
prayer sceemed: «rutile, «and yctmshe 
prayed. 

“OQ God, “she pleaded, “what a 


coward I have been. Afraid to shoulder 
my responsibility, squandering Your 
gifts. I never appreciated the grace of 
faith. God, please help me back— 
Father, I used to think of You as that 
but now—I am Your enemy—You 
should destroy me, You have a right to, 
but please, please give me just one more 
chance.” “Chance,” she spoke to her- 
self, “and what would you do with a 
chance, you who have had so many.” 

And she answered her conscience, 
“One more—I’d use it, I’d cherish it, 
Ud never Jef it die.” 


Her conscience spoke again—‘But 
the way back is hard. The Devil fights 
your return where he might not ac- 
celerate your downward plunge.” 


Then despair gripped her and she 
cried, “I’ll never, never get back—it’s 
too hard. I’m weak, I’m only human 
and what have I done that is so terri- 
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ble? I’ve lived a good life, been kind 
and industrious—”’ 

‘“Industrious,” her conscience inter- 
rupted, “to your own undoing.” 

‘“T don’t care I’ve slaved and studied. 
I’m not so awfully bad. It’s a unique 
law that orders you to think when 
you're very good that you’re only pass- 
able that there are others more holy 
than you; and that when you're had 
and slipping that no one else is quite so 
depraved.” 

Again her conscience spoke, “Cow- 
ard! Go back! Fight back!’ 

But she went on, “And still there 
must be, there 7s a God—yet why should 
He be interested in me? He could justly 
put me out of existence or torture me 
for eternity. What am I to stand up 
and argue right and wrong with Him, 
the Law-maker and Judge? Oh—it’s 
utterly hopeless, I can’t go back, it’s too 
hard jgeletpaloste: 

As if in answer came conscience’s 
clear tones, “Fool, go back. You'll find 
help on the way. Just start, start now, 
tonight!” 

Hour after hour the argument went 
on while Conscience’s admonition and 
command to return grew more and 
more insistent; till at last in a fury of 
decision she packed her things, left in- 
structions for the finishing touches on 
her work which was almost completed, 
and took the train back to Chicago and 
home that night. 

Arrived there, the inevitable re- 
action set in, while she tried to argue 
herself into contradictory mental and 
spiritual situations. Her indecision soon 
began to affect her art so that her 
achievements became increasingly un- 
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pleasant to her. It was manifestly im- 
possible to please both the forces within 
her and she realized that her paintings 
were inconsistent. She began to fear 
that she had ruined everything. One 
day she felt that her talent had been 
taken from her as a punishment. The 
next day she would rail at herself for 
being so childish and would paint fever- 
ishly and futilely for hours. And it 
was in this condition of mind that the 
holidays of 1924 found her. 

It lacked but four days of Christmas 
when the annual inexplicable hatred for 
Chicago set in. Now, on the second 
day of this unhappy state of mind, she 
wandered down frigid Michigan 
Avenue, through the smoky, muddy 
loop, westward to the river, obsessed 
with morbid thoughts. She stared long 
and hard at the cold green water, dotted 
with small, sluggish cakes of ice. Stared 
so long that a _ policeman paused 
thoughtfully, then leaned with elaborate 
disinterestedness against the opposite 
side of the bridge until he saw her 
shiveringly turn away. 

She, herself, did not grasp the sig- 
nificance of her actions until she stopped 
suddenly on State street after finding 
herself picturing the ice and the motion- 
less water while muttering over and 
over “Horrible, horrible.’ Then she 
said with a start, “That river was too 
utterly fascinating. Id surely have 
tried it, if it hadn’t looked so cold. It 
seemed to hypnotize and soothe me. 
Heavens! What a Christmas.” 

And she walked on beginning to 
think of other Christmasses she had 
known, finally fastening her attention 
on one in particular. She remembered 


a charming, rainy fall and winter she 
had spent browsing around Washing- 
ton. There had been little delightful 
excursions: one to Mount Vernon ona 
misty day where the weeping willows 
trailing in the Potomac had been almost 
indiscernible from the old, pillared 
porch; another to Arlington—she 
couldn’t forget the eternal, ethereal 
peace that permeated the atmosphere, 
couldn't forget the living glorious green 
of the slope rolling down to the waters, 
nor the breathless picture of all the 
capital laid out at her feet; a third had 
given her the almost frightening reality 
of the Catacombs when she had visited 
the monastery outside the city; and, 
lastly, there was the grand old capital 
itself—Pennsylvania avenue, the White 
House set far back on the lawn, the 
avenue of statues, the monument, the 
Capitol, the pleasant somnolency of a 
southern city and the lively bustle of 
governmental activities. Slowly it all 
came back to her, so that as she saun- 
tered along with unseeing eyes uncon- 
sciously avoiding people and traffic, she 
recalled her little attic room, in an old 
house alive with memories, in sleepy 
Georgetown. Her eyes glowed as she 
saw again the sweep of nondescript 
roofs, of the scintillant, glimmering 
Potomac, the ships and the far-off 
shores of Virginia. All this was 1n- 
cluded in the view from one magic win- 
dow. 

And then at last came the truth. It 
was Washington with its dear old fa- 
miliar scenes that she so poignantly 
wanted. Simultaneously with this idea 
came another in the shape of an ardent 
wish to hear the midnight mass of 


me 


Christmas Eve in the old-fashioned 
church across from the University. Im- 
mediately however her hopes fell, she 
couldn't afford it and certainly wouldn't 
earn enough in the one afternoon left 
her. The black mood enveloped her 
again, she shrugged her shoulders des- 
perately and trudged homeward. 

But the Providence she had tried to 
ignore was determined that she would 
be saved. A bulky figure loomed up in 
front of her, blocking the way and 
when she angrily raised her head she 
saw one of her erstwhile California 
“friends,” 

‘“Sa-a-a-ay, this is luck! The old man 
is tearing his hair. He can’t find any 
ideas to suit his taste. He’s been yam- 
mering for you ever since we started 
this picture. He'll about kiss me, might 
even consider raising my pay, when he 
finds I’ve brought you. Pack up, little 
one, we haven't much time to catch this 
train.” 

The offer was tempting but Califor- 
nia did not appeal. 

“No, thanks—no more Hollywood 
for me!” 

“Hollywood? We're going to D. C. 
Don’t look so surprised. The old 
tightwad decided that the advertising 
this trip would give him would more 
than pay the expenses of it. He’s go- 
ing to film this last brainstorm of his, 
right in Washington!” 

‘“Wh-h-en does the train leave?” 

“In two hours and—wait!” 

“Shut up and hurry.” 

“Oh, then you’re going, huh?” 

“Rather looks that way. Midnight 
Mass in that Georgetown Church on 
Christmas Eve, oh bliss!’ 
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That night, ensconced in her narrow 
berth she found her swelling heart 
threatening to burst from her body and 
even proving too big for the car. She 
wriggled and gurgled, sat up, flopped 
back, buried her face in the pillows and 
pounded them ecstatically, then emerged 
to flatten her nose on the window en- 
deavoring to pierce the night and see 
the flying countryside. These tactics 
continued until a drowsy growl from 
the upper berth quieted her long enough 
for sleep to claim her. 

She awakened early the next morn- 
ing and plunged into her clothes. She 
found her excitement almost unbearable 
and was actually limp when she entered 
the dining car—thinking, “Tonight is 
Christmas Eve!” 

She was shown toa chair from which 
she was able to see none other than 
Ronald Barton sitting alone on the 
other side of the aisle. She joined him, 
and without giving him a chance to 
greet her, blurted out, “I remember this 
spot. It’s where two rivers meet. 
There’s a little red brick station, a 
mountain town, a great steel bridge, a 
tunnel and at the other end—Sandy 
Hook; and the houses climb the hill on 
one side of the train and a stream flows 
by on the other, I think. You'll see it 
in a minute.” 

“Your description seems familiar. 
How is your work getting on?” 

A shadow crossed her face, she an- 
swered slowly, “Rotten—I’m worrying 
too much I guess, I can’t seem to strike 
a mental balance. Thanks to your ser- 
mon I’m utterly at sea, although [ll ad- 
mit I’m beginning to see the truth 
again.” 
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He stared thoughtfully at his plate 
for a time, while that traveler’s peace 
that demands an interested silence fell 
on them. At last he spoke in a half 
apologetic way, “This is my last picture. 
I’m free to study in the summer.” 

But her mood had changed once 
more, she gave him her smiling, insin- 
cere congratulations, lingered but a few 
minutes longer and left. 

She didn’t reach her room till late 
that evening and it proved cold and 
desolate and overwhelmingly disap- 
pointing. Her view was hidden in the 
darkness and she had a strenuous time 
starting any sort of a fire in the grate. 

She plumped into the one easy chair 
and stared disconsolately at the flames, 
“My Art, humph! I guess I’m finished 
in that line and I can’t do anything else. 
If 1 could get just one healthy inspira- 
tion. Vd work till I dropped. Ive 
got a feeling that, given a good subject, 
I'd accomplish something stupendous. 
But find a subject, just try and find it.” 

Thus Christmas Eve wore on until 
she saw that it was half-past eleven. 
As she struggled into her coat she 
thought, “Fool notion of mine, coming 
all this way to hear Mass, even if it is 
Christmas Eve.” 

Then her conscience whispered, 
“Don’t spoil itnow. This is the second 
real effort you’ve made to find your 
God. Even if the incentive is selfish 
you may yet be rewarded.” 

So she started out on the last lap of 
that long trail that had begun months 
before in California and would end in 
a little church in Georgetown. 


The Mass was sublimely beautiful, 
it worked into her blood, warmed her 
coldly selfish heart into a blaze of char- 
ity. Subdued lights; poignant, win- 
some music; faces radiating a happiness 
that she couldn’t resist. A wonder 
grew in her; surely these people could- 
n't be the fools that she had tried to 
make herself believe they were—these 
and the countless millions of others 
who had gone before them, who went 
with them, who would journey after 
them—worshippers all. She saw 
everything in its true color at last. The 
effect was so great that she knew with- 
out really thinking it that she’d never 
stray from here again; she remained 
long after the others had gone and 
stumbled out of the door alone, regen- 
erated, just another Prodigal. And 
there she saw Ronald standing in the 
rosy, trampled snow, bareheaded and 
his face aglow with ineffable joy and 
longing; his soul, at last released, shin- 
ing in the eyes that looked through her 
up the dim long aisle to the ghostly- 
lighted altar. 

Her breath stopped, she felt a change 
within her, a terrible urging trembled 
through her fingers. In imagination she 
already had the brushes in her hand. 
At last the subject! The divine inspir- 
ation that was to bring forth a master- 
piece—a lonely figure standing in the 
winter night, bathed in the glow eman- 
ating from an open church door, vi- 
brant with the realization of a life- 
dream and oblivious of all but this— 
and simply captioned ‘“Return.”’ 


ANNIA KEATING, ’27. 


CONTRAST 


The sandy hills of Michigan 
Fill my thoughts these days. 

A memory of lakes and woods 
And untravelled ways, 

Where long-dead leaves of other years 
Rot with fallen trees, 

Unstirred, it seems, in their last sleep, 
By one passing breeze. 

Where gossamer threads of pearly dew 
Strung across the walk 

Bind the young fir’s moveless branches 
Ov ay lil vestalk. 

Tall tiger-lily, tawny flame 
Burning in the sand 

Like some forgotten altar-fire 
Lit by spirit hand. 

Hosts of scattered, gold-green shadows 
Flit among the trees, 

Bird songs break the silence, and the 
Zooming drone of bees. 

I see the tender, crystal blue 
Of that summer sky, 

I hear the long inrolling waves 
Croon a lullaby. 

Yet here I stand on Randolph Street, 
Lonely in the crowd. 

The blinding lights, and deaf’ning noise, 
The wind’s howling loud; 

Darkness, dirt, heart and soul sickness 
And the searching cold 

Hunt me through the city, while I’m 
Remembering trails of old. 


ANNIA KEATING, ’27. 
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Bye, Baby- Bunting 


“Bye, baby-hunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little habbit-skin 
To wrap his baby-bunting in.”’ 


VERYONE, knows this lullaby, 

but few people know its origin. 
When was a rabbit-skin first used as a 
covering for baby, and who was the 
baby thus warmed? It was on the first 
Christmas night that a rabbit first kept 
a baby warm, and the name of the Baby 
was Christ. It came about in this way. 


Simon, the son of Jona, lay on the 
ground, despair in his attitude, despair 
in his heart. His greatest hope, his life- 
long ambition, had been shattered. Gone 
forever, he thought, was his chance to 
“see that King Whom many kings de- 
sired to see, and saw not, to hear, and 
heard not.’”’ No wonder disappointment 
engulfed him in a big, black wave, 
strangling him, and almost drowning 
him. No wonder he almost cried aloud 
in despair. 

Simon had lived all his life in Beth- 
saida, on Lake Genesareth. His days 
seemed quite eneventful. He worked 
and played like the other boys of the 
village, and like them, was good and 
bad by turns. Yet beneath this normal 
exterior, there existed an inner life, full 
of strange desires. Even his mother 
did not fully understand how much 
went on within him. 

This interior life of Simon’s had be- 
gun when he was about six years old. 
His mother had then told him of the 
prophecies concerning the birth, life, 


and death of the Messias, Who was to 
come. She had said that the time was 
almost at hand. Perhaps Simon would 
be able to see the Messias sometime. 


As Simon listened to the story, a 
great desire was kindled in his heart. 
He wanted, oh, so much, to see the 
Messias. He must see Him. He must 
not die before the Messias came. 


In the autumn when Simon was nine 
years old, a new phase of life was 
opened for him. He was invited to 
visit his uncle, the shepherd, who lived 
in Bethlehem. His parents, after much 
deliberation, decided to let him go. 
Simon was very happy. He was going 
to Bethlehem, all by himself! He was 
going to see his uncle! No wonder that 
his heart sang within him, and that 
his whole soul was filled with joy. 


At Bethlehem, a new existence 
started for him. Every day he went 
out with his uncle to watch the sheep. 
Once in awhile, as a special favor, he 
was allowed to stay out all night with 
his uncle. On such occasions, Simon 
was overwhelmed with happiness. He 
loved to lie out there under the stars, 
watching the quiet sheep. He began to 
think that the life of the shepherd, was 
the nicest kind of life. 

One night, when the moon was full, 
his uncle told him he might go with 
him to the pasture. As Simon ran along 
at his uncle’s side, a shiver of joy ran 
down his spine. He felt that some- 
thing even more wonderful than usual 
was about to happen. 
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About midnight, as the shepherds 
were gathered together, “an Angel of 
the Lord stood by them, and the bright- 
ness of God shone round about them: 
and they feared witha great fear. And 
the Angel said to them: “Fear not; for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy that shall be to all the people: 
for this day is born to you a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David. And this shall be a sign unto 
you. You shall find the infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and laid in a 
manger.” 

“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
ariny, praising God and saying: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest: and on earth 
peace to men of good will.’ 

‘And it came to pass, after the angels 
departed from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another: ‘Let us 
go over to Bethlehem and let us see 
this word that 1s come to pass, which 
the Lord hath showed to us’.” (Luke, 
II, 9-15). 

As they were leaving, Simon’s uncle 
turned to him, saying: “Thou art too 
young to understand all this. Stay you 
behind and watch the sheep.”’ Then they 
were gone, and Simon, in the first flood 
of disappointment, flung himself on the 
ground. 

After a few minutes he became quiet. 
A determination to see the Christ-Child 
grew in his heart, the Christ-child of 
Whem the angels had sung, the Messias 
of his hopes. As he lay there, a plan 
of action grew. He would wait until 
the shepherds returned. Then he 
would set off and find the Child. Satis- 
fied with this solution, he lay contented- 
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ly watching the sheep until the others 
came back. 


As soon as they had settled down to 
watching their flocks once more, Simon 
got up and slipped away. The moon 
shone straight upon the road to Bethle- 
hem, and he started off with a light 
heart. He had gone only a short way, 
however, when he stopped. It had just 
occurred to him that he had no present 
for the Child. He knew he should 
have one, because he had seen the shep- 
herds selecting their choicest lambs to 
take as an offering. 


What would he do for a present? He 
did not own even the fuzzy tail of a 
lamb. Suddenly, a solution appeared 
in the shape of a tiny rabbit, who, 
frightened by the presence of the boy, 
darted out from behind a bush. As the 
boy’s eyes lighted upon the bunny, he 
knew his riddle was solved. With a 
stifled cry of joy, he ran after the rab- 
bit. 

Something of the boy’s intention 
must have been sensed by the rabbit, for 
it acted in a very “unbunny-like” fash- 
ion. It stopped a few yards from 
Simon, and allowed him to grasp it 
firmly by the ears. Simon spoke to it 
ina soft, kind voice, as he went along, 
telling it the whole story of the wonder- 
ful night. He thought the rabbit un- 
derstood what he was saying, because 
it waggled its ears so wisely. 

All was dark within the stable. The 
Holy Family was asleep. The boy crept 
in and gazed upon the Child. A friend- 
ly star showered a faint white light up- 
on the crib. As he looked upon the 
tiny Infant, a great peace floaded his 
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soul. At last he had achieved his de- 
sire. His dream had become true. He 
forgot about his gift, forgot everything 
save that here was the Messias. 

He was about to creep quietly away 
without disturbing the Holy Family, 
when the Baby shivered. That shiver 
filled Simon with alarm. He knew a 
baby should be kept warm. What 
should he do for the Child? The rabbit, 
wriggling in his arms, again solved the 
difficulty. It would keep the Baby 
warm. Gently, very gently, he put the 
rabbit in the straw beside the Child. 


The Infant Jesus opened wide His 
eyes, and gazed for a moment into the 
clear eyes of Simon. Then with a con- 
tented sigh, He went to sleep, cuddled 
close to the warm rabbit. Simon, su- 
premely happy, left the cave and went 
back to the shepherds. 


That is the story of the first time a 
rabbit kept a baby warm. Further- 
more, it 1s said that angels taught the 
lullaby to man, to perpetuate the tale of 
little Simon’s offering to his King. 


MELISSA STEELE, 27. 


Wisdom 


My Sallie says, and she should know, 
That in each tiny flake of snow 
There hides a fairy, oh so light, 
With cobweb locks of fleecy white. 


My Sallie says, and she should know, 
That some spring night we two shall go 
Where in a ring beneath the moon 

The nixies dance in silver shoon. 


My Sallie says, and she should know, 
That when the fire is burning low, 
Slim leaping elves all decked in blue 
And scarlet flame will dance for you. 


MARIANA STEELE, 26. 
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Bridge 


A year ago I was a care free person 
still unsophisticated enough to 
believe that the word “‘bridge”’ meant a 
steel or concrete structure which per- 
mits passage over a body of water. In 
the past few months the present popu- 
lar connotation of the word has been 
emphatically impressed upon my mind. 
Now when I see four people at a card 
table, I intuitively know that a bridge 
game is in progress; especially if the 
persons playing are my friends. 

It is a popular saying that men be- 
come so interested in a game of golf 
that they often forget their meals. I 
hold this same opinion of my friends, 


who are devoted to bridge. As soon 
as a game of bridge is proposed by or 


to any of my friends, I am immediately 
deserted; for the following hour, per- 
haps for a whole afternoon they will 
play, and I must consequently read or 
study. Alas for me, that I was not able 
to foresee this predicament two years 
ago. | then had an opportunity to learn 
to play the game; but I foolishly spurned 
that one and only chance to improve 
and increase my limited social assets. 
Every day the folly of my act comes 
home with renewed force and I am 
compelled to suffer in silence. 
Someone once told me that if one 
performs an act forty times it becomes 
a permanent habit;—I doubt if it re- 
quired forty games of bridge to make 


my friends permanent addicts! Once 


in a while, they have taken pity on me 
and asked me to watch them play! I 
always think I am attending a world 
conference or some important National 


committee meeting,—the precision, de- 
termination, and power of concentra- 
tion that they display in deciding the 
“trump,” and the various “plays’’ is 
most edifying. The only definite bit of 
knowledge I have been able to gather 
from their conversation and disinter- 
ested observation is that one player is 
always the “dummy” and her partner 
plays the “dummy’s” hand, which the 
latter lays face upward in the middle of 
the table. Yet, these people say it is so 
simple when you once learn! Simple! 
yes maybe so; but these friends have 
never seemed overly anxious to teach 
me the fundamentals. 


Last year these playmates of mine 
had the card mania in a rather mild 
form; but this year it has taken abso- 
lute possession of them. At noon, after 
classes, before study hours, Friday 
evenings, in fact at any free time they 
play bridge! bridge! bridge! Their de- 
votion to the game is remarkable! Yet 
in all things else they are perfectly nor- 
mal healthy young women. I cannot un- 
derstand how they allow themselves to 
become so engrossed in the mysteries 
of bridge. 

I have spent many of the hours when 
the bridge fiends were indulging in their 
favorite pastime trying to find some 
way to keep these dear friends of mine 
from making bridge the “ultimate end” 
of their school days; I am sure that 
there must be a cure for this inordinate 
devotion to bridge, and my aim at 
present is to find that cure. 


ELLEN COUGHLIN, 26. 
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A Plea for the Stuty of Drama Technic in our 
Catholic Colleges and Universities 


A decade or two ago there was little 
need of a plea for courses in 
drama technic. In those days one was 
too hopelessly Elizabethan, even to ven- 
ture into a playhouse. ‘True, we did 
perform our duty in going to the annual 
high school play in our home town, but 
even that act was not indicative of any 
interest in the play itself; it was rather 
to prove to our own satisfaction that 
our high school had boys and girls who 
were just as talented as those of the 
high school in a neighboring town. 

What a change has occurred since 
those days! People not only like to see 
stage performances, but they also enjoy 
reading plays. New dramas are being 
harvested in crops; playhouses are be- 
ing erected by the hundred, and amateur 
companies are being organized every- 
where. We may say that we are ex- 
periencing a Renaissance of Drama. 
The necessity of turning the tide of 
enthusiasm into the proper channels is 
therefore great. We must be careful 
to lead this movement toward the up- 
lift, and not the downfall of our ethical 
standards. 

Our drama today is of two types: 
one, has good technic but alarmingly 
poor subject matter, the other has good 
subject matter, but poor technic. The 
plays usually presented in our Catholic 
Pica teoumetiem Oteeatiic. = latter type: 
In a certain sense this quality of our 
plays is nothing to deprecate,—con- 
sidering the alternative we may be 
proud of our choice. However it is 


regrettable that we cannot produce 
something which is both ethically and 
technically worth while. Eminent 
writers, represented by Benson and 
Canon Sheehan have made attempts at 
drama, but without sufficient attention 
to requirements.’ In the field of 
pageantry, Father Lord deserves much 
commendation for his results. But the 
Catholic drama is still in quest of good 
writers of plays, especially plays cap- 
able of school presentation. 

What increases the incongruity of 
the situation is the ability of many 
young Catholics for dramatics. Real 
talent is often found on the college 
stage or in the Catholic theatre. Should 
we not enter a protest against the con- 
dition which does not provide these 
gifted amateurs with suitable material 
upon which to spend time and energy? 

Then too, we should consider that the 
gersater part of our professional actors 
are Catholic. Authoritative persons 
tell us that sixty-two per-cent of the 
profession is Irish, which frequently 
connotes Catholic. Instead of present- 
ing wholesome plays unworthily writ- 
ten, these people are bound by their 
profession to exercise heart and mind 
in these sermons of false principles. 
Are we not bound to militate in an edu- 
cative way against this situation? 

Some are wrongfully convinced that 
a course in drama technic in a Catholic 
institution would do little toward af- 
fecting drama today.  Huistorically 
there is abundant proof to the contrary 
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in the fact that the Church having 
sponsored the birth of the Christian 
drama, and having adopted it in her 
liturgy, must be powerful to foster the 
development. This does not mean that 
we should revert largely to religious 
themes in medieval settings. It means 
that instead of the destructive, sordid 
view of life which is now being pre- 
sented under the pretense of depicting 
practical life, our plays should repre- 
sent a wholesome view of life and a 
loftier plane of reality. 

The Catholic workshop would add 
to the suitable theme, the much-desired 
technic. Every Catholic institute of 
higher education has at least one mem- 
ber on the faculty who ts able to direct 
the drill in requirements and in the 
actual practice in composition. With 
the co-operation of original minds and 
with the force of youthful enthusiasm 
we could scarcely fail to make a suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The production 
of plays written by the students would 
be a stimulus to more careful work 
and at the same time it would be a 
solution to the vexing problem of suit- 
able plays for presentation. 

The results of a rebirth of Catholic 
drama, brought about by widespread 
student laboratory training, might easi- 
ly expand beyond now conceivable 
limits. In the first place young Catho- 
lic playwrights would have an oppor- 
tunity for self-development even as 
Catholic actors were being afforded the 
tutoring needful, under beneficent in- 
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fluence. The effect on themaudience 
should be noteworthy as a crusade. The 
American mind, which is naturally op- 
timistic and clean, would readily re- 
spond to the wholesome pleasure of the 
drama. Degeneracy of morals and de- 
pression of spirits would have one of 
their causes eliminated. Instead of 
representations of crime on which the 
public has been feeding, the happiness 
of virtue would make appeal. Instead 
of the looseness of triangle plays, we 
should be stimulated to the recognition 
of the sacredness of family hfe. With 
interesting subject matter and finished 
technic, we could not justly escape the 
notice of critics whose business it is to 
stimulate further production of litera- 
TALE: 


It is imperative that schools which 
claim to be Christian should turn the 
current of dramatic enthusiasm into 
proper channels. Let us not wax self- 
complacent on the reputation of our 
forefathers. That the American mind 
is ready to respond to ennoblement of 
ideals has recently been shown by the 
revival of interest in Miracle Plays on 
the boards of secular and professional 
theatres. Shall we, who stand within 
the gates of that Church which has al- 
ways been the mother of true art 
awaken to our opportunities, or shall 
we through senile lethargy permit our 
birthright to be sold for a mess of 
pottage? 


Mary SCHUSTER, ’25. 
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The Inn Keeper’s Son 


Y father was an innkeeper of 

Bethlehem. Although our little 
inn Was situated on the busiest street of 
the village, we did not, ordinarily, have 
much trade. But it came to pass that 
our Most August Emperor Caesar or- 
dered a census to be taken of all the 
world. This would mean that those of 
the house and family of David would 
come to Bethlehem. 

Of course, everything was hustle and 
bustle at the inn and I was given the 
position of bar boy during the busy 
time. By eve, the house was nearly 
filled, but my father, always sagacious 
and shrewd, gave lodgings only to 
those, who by their garb or retinue of 
servants, were deemed capable of pay- 
ing well for the comforts afforded by 
tiesiiin 

It was just dusk and I was lighting 
the street lamp when I felt a gentle tap 
on the shoulder. Turning around I 
saw that an old countryman, roughly 
dressed had stopped before the inn. His 
long grey hair and beard showed the 
disorder of a distant journey. His face 
was anxious and tired and dusty. In 
his right hand he carried a long staff, 
while in the other he firmly grasped the 
bridle of an old, lame ass. A young 
country woman was seated upon this 
poor deformed animal. She wore a 
light blue cape which fell from her 
shoulders with unusual grace. Her 
hair was drawn back from the fore- 
head and almost entirely concealed by 
a veil of the same hue as the cape. Her 
features were of the rustic mold of her 


native district, but there in the twilight, 
it seemed to me, as though there was 
something noble, something singularly 
beautiful in her deep blue eyes. But 
this was only a momentary conjecture 
for she let her eyelids fall as though 
she were suffering from extreme weari- 
ness. The calmness of her sweet, pale 
face suggested a peace which for some 
reason or other, filled my heart with 
happy wonderment. I came out of my 
reverie with a start, for the old man 
was speaking to me in even, but timid 
tones. 

“Son, is there room for this woman 
and me in the inn?” 

I was puzzled. Although there were 
three rooms still vacant, I knew that my 
father would never give this poorly 
dressed Galilean, even a resting in the 
stable. But I was saved answering, by 
the unexpected appearance of my par- 
ent, who scolded me saying: 

“Tobias, wilt thou stand gossiping 
all night with these country folk. Haste 
thee, serve wine to the Pharisee and no 
more idleness.” 

Taking me by the collar he ushered 
me through the door, muttering under 
his breath “that rural fools should seek 
barns to sleep in rather than respectable 
inns.” 

I dutifully waited upon our honored 
guests. I had been strangely drawn to 
this young country woman and the old 
man and my father’s last words had 
given me an idea. Slipping out unob- 
served, I saw them still wandering 
forlornly from inn to inn. Now there 
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was a little cave just outside the village, 
where we boys often played and where 
a poor simpleton by the name of Isaac 
kept his yoke of oxen. Thither I led 
them and as the woman sat down on the 
straw in a corner of the lowly room, 
she laid her hand on my head. A seren- 
ity filled my whole body, which I had 
never felt before. But this sweet, silent 
benediction soon faded away and fear- 
ing the reproaches of my father I hast- 
ily left the dark cave. 

At the inn the holiday revelry kept 
up till almost midnight when most of 
the travellers, wearied by their long 
journeys, sought their beds. But my 
thoughts were with the new  occu- 
pants of the cave, and hiding a loaf of 
bread and a small jug of wine in my 
tunic I slipped into the darkness. ‘The 
street was very lonely and I was only 
too glad of the companionship of the 
warm, shifting stars. Suddenly beyond 
the low hills to the south there shone a 
beautiful light and I heard strains of 
sweet music. I marvelled at the un- 
usual sound and stood still to listen. 
One voice was speaking. I heard it 
clearly. 

“Fear not; for behold I bring you 
tidings of great joy, that shall be to all 
the people; for this day is born to you 
a Saviour who is Christ the Lord, in 
the city of David.” 

Here the voice died away and after 
a few minutes I heard a vast, sweet 
melody as if a hundred, thousand 
voices were singing behind the hills. 

“Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth to men of good will.” 

The light faded slowly and I was 
alone in-the street. The Messiah! He 
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had come! I was eager to rush to the 
palace gates to hear more of the birth 
of the new King. What joy! what 
peace, there was in the night air! But 
suddenly I was mindful of the bread 
and wine concealed in my tunic and the 
poor folk in the cave. With some hesi- 
tation I retraced my steps to give the 
food to the suffering ones. When I 
entered the low opening that same 
serenity again enveloped me and [| 
moved in the quiet toward the corner 
where I had left the woman. I must 
have advanced three or four steps when 
some inward force caused me to fall to 
my knees. On the straw lay a tiny In- 
fant, wrapped in a thin white cloth, 
which only partially protected Him 
from the cold, for every now and then 
He trembled but never gave forth a cry. 
Beside the Child knelt the woman look- 
ing with loving eyes at the outstretched 
arms of the Infant. The old man was 
busy stuffing loose straw into the 
crevices of the rock to keep out the 
cold wind. I knelt overawed for a few 
minutes but noting the extreme pallor 
of the woman I offered her the refresh- 
ment I had brought. She did not seem 
at all surprised at my presence but 
smilingly took the food. The Infant 
turned on the cold straw and stretched 
forth one little hand tome. I gave Him 
mine. A wave of emotion akin to 
adoration caused me to kiss the little 
fingers as though He had been the great 
Caesar himself. 

Dawn was just breaking when some 
shepherds, bearing small lambs, entered 
the cave. They bowed low before the 
Child and placed the wooly animals 
near to keep Him warm. 
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Quietly I left the cave but meeting a 
young shepherd boy outside I could no 
longer repress my curiosity. 

“Knowest thou,” I asked him, “the 
name of yonder Child ?”’ 

He glanced at me in surprise. 

“Why that is the Messiah! the Son 
of God, of the House of David! The 
angels told us of it and here we come 


the first to bring gifts to the new King. 
Let me pass for I must do homage to 
the Messiah.” 


I stood speechless! The Messiah! 
His little Hand so cold and small! Just 
as the sun touched the low hills, I knelt 
and thanked the Father for the birth of 
Light. 


KATHERINE KENLINE, 28. 


The “Loop” 


HE Loop! Greatest jazz band in 

the world! Noise! Noise! Noise! 
Shrieking traffic whistles, screaming 
brakes, the deafening roar of the “L,” 
howling fire sirens! Angry horns, the 
rumblings of motor busses, the cry of 
a frightened child, the strident appeals 
of noisy newsboys, the clanging street 
car bells! And everywhere pedestrians 
rushing, rushing in the mad scramble 
to get somewhere. UHurry! Hurry! 
Whither and why? No one knows; no 
one ever finds out. “Keep moving”’ is 
the watchword. 

Crowds of people! Gay people, sad 
people, old people, young people—all 
crush close to each other, straining eyes 
for traffic signals—red, “Stop!’’, green 
“Go!” And they push forward quickly, 
stepping on toes, rubbing elbows, drop- 
ping packages. Throngs gush forth 
from brilliant, gaudy, picture palaces; 
other throngs, impatiently waiting, rush 
into the darkened houses of fleeting 
pleasure. 

Miles of shop windows beckon to the 
feminine eye. Exquisite gowns, luxur- 


ious wraps, delectable millinery, dainty 
footwear! Beauties longed for by all 
women and acquired by the favored 
few. Husbands talk fast and move 
faster in a vain attempt to divert their 
wive’s attentions. Underpaid shop 
girls gaze wistfully and hopelessly; 
daughters of wealthy papas decide 
audibly to purchase this or that. 


Weird sounds from queer stuffy 
shops over evil-smelling cigar stores 
tear through the heavy, smoky atmos- 
phere. Music? Well—hardly. Just 
syncopated ditties wrung from tinny 
pianos in a fierce endeavor to introduce 
to a long suffering public the jazz 
world’s “‘very latest.” 


Up, up, into the very heavens rise the 
sky scrapers. Hundreds of them, 
mostly ugly monstrosities, but here and 
there, a successful attempt at the artis- 
tic. There is great rivalry among com- 
mercial companies in the Big Building 
Contest; the bigger, the better. Every- 
thing must be big, big. Bigness! It is 
the keynote of Greater Chicago. 
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Motor cars! Thousands of them 
jamming the streets! Sidewalks are 
angry seas of humanity. Sometimes 
motor car and pedestrian meet un- 
pleasantly. There is a crash, a cry, 
blood—and then a ghastly silence, for 
amoment. ‘Then efficient guardians of 
the peace sweep away the ugly wreck- 
age, and the life of this maelstrom goes 
on as usual. 

The very essence of our “loop” is 
turmoil, but it is that kind of chaos out 
of which great things are born. In this 
seething, hurried, atmosphere, of 
course, there are those who despair. 
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The noise unrelenting, deafening, 
ceaseless, is a symbol of something ugly, 
something baneful and pernicious. But 
these are in the minority. There are 
thousands whose faith is_ restored, 
whose hope is renewed not so much by 
this hurried confusion itself as by its 
promise of something finer. This “loop” 
is the great heart of the city whose 
throbbing sends vitality into Chicago’s 
loyal sons that they may have strength 
to carry on in the struggle to construct 
Greater Chicago. 


MARGARET Mary McApAms, ’206. 


A Christmas Legend 


T was evening and the setting sun 
cast over the sleeping hills of Beth- 
lehem a mellow radiance. In the door- 
way of a lonely hut outside the city sat 
a shepherd, bent and crippled with age, 
leaning on his worn staff and watching 
his tiny flock on a nearby hillside. As 
he sat brooding the old man mused over 
the woes of his people and he longed 
that the coming of the Promised One 
of God might be near at hand that 
Israel might be delivered from her 
bondage. 

The shepherd was awakened from his 
revery by the sound of footsteps near- 
ing the hut. Looking up, he saw a 
maiden approaching supported by a 
grave, kind-faced man. Both were 
poorly clad and seemed wearied as 
though they had travelled a long way. 
The shepherd rose to greet them and 


saw that the girl was ill and scarcely 
able to stand. 

“Good even, friends. Wilt thou not 
come into my humble hut to rest and 
share my fare, e’en though it be poor 
and scarce fit to offer? Thou art thrice 
welcome.” 

“Nay, kind stranger. We have come 
this day from Nazareth to be enrolled 
at Bethlehem and we must haste to find 
lodging e’er the night falls,” replied the 
man. 

“Here then,” said the siepieae 
“Take thou this staff that it may sup- 
port thee on thy journey,’ and he 
handed to the stranger the staff which 
had served him for many years. 

“May the God of Israel bless thee for 
thy kindness,” said the maiden gently. 

Strangely moved by the pair, the 
shepherd gazed long after them as they 
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walked haltingly on toward Bethlehem. 
Finally with a sigh he turned and went 
in to prepare his simple evening meal 
of barley bread and goat’s milk. 

Later, watching his sheep under the 
tranquil stars the shepherd fancied that 
he heard a far-off cry like the bleating 
of a lost lamb. Moving with difficulty 
without his accustomed staff the old 
man hastened to where the flock rested. 
The cry had not been a fancy for one 
of the lambs was missing from the 
flock. After searching about for a few 
moments the shepherd found some tiny 
tracks in the new-fallen snow and de- 
spite the difficulty he had in walking 
without his staff he set out to find the 
lamb. On and on he journeyed in the 
soft snow which glistened under the 
clear shining light of the myriad stars. 
On, on thru the dreaming hills, his 
poor old limbs aching with cold and 
fatigue. Finally he came to a desolate 
cave in the side of alow hill. Here the 
footprints of the strayed lamb ceased 
abruptly and the shepherd concluded 
that his lamb had taken refuge in the 
shelter of the cave. | 


As he entered with a slow, tired step 
a great peace and joy thrilled his be- 
ing, he knew not why. At first all 
within the cavern was dark and still, 
but presently a soft light shone about 
and rapturous, heavenly music, like the 
singing of 2 celestial choir echoed from 
a distant hill, Wonderingly the old 
shepherd advanced, his heart throbbing 
with strange exultation. Far back in 
the cave he saw a manger filled with 
coarse straw and onit lay a tender new- 
born Babe, His tiny face illumined with 
a radiant heavenly brightness. Beside 
the manger knelt the maiden who had 
passed by the shepherd’s hut in the early 
evening. Farther back in the cave was 
the man, his face alight with holy joy. 
At the feet of the Child nestled the lit- 
tle lamb which the shepherd had come 
to seek. 


On a sudden the shepherd understood 
and he fell at the feet of the Infant 
King of Israel, the long-awaited Mes- 
sias Who was henceforth to be the true 
arb 


M. GLENNA FLANNERY, 28. 


November Moon 


You white-faced, hunted, phantom thing 


Flying up the sky; 


Plunging through the awful night 

Past the frightened stars; 

Bursting through the wisps of clouds that 
Seek to hold you back— 

For him who speeds after you 


Up the rugged East. 


Endless, tortured , hopeless flight 
And weary, mad pursuit. 


ANNIA KEATING, ’27. 
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A “Jawjan”’ Christmas Eve 
(A Play in Three Acts with a Climax) | 


verture im C Minor softly fades 
away. The curtain rises slowly. 


i. Chale ecclc elem wlar verre sas. 
shaft of moonlight pierces the inky 
blackness. A black cat purrs loudly. 
Soft crooning. Then the silence is 
broken by the low, guttural voice of a 
woman. “There mah honies, sleep yo’. 
Santa Claus will soon be heah.” (Ah! 
the “Jawjan” accent). A vanishing 
figure, then almost indistinct sounds 
come from the right hand corner of the 
room. It is the snoring of our heroines, 
Fleurette and Mignon. 


Scene 2. Through the nursery win- 
dow a star is seen. The wind sighs. 


Scene 3. The wind is heard rushing 
madly down the chimney. 


Act II, scene 1. (Same as scenes 1, 
2, and 3 of Act 1) 

Through the crystal panes of the 
window, which is in the center of the 
wall facing the audience, a Ford is 
seen to stop, buck, then sputter. A 
figure dashes madly out. It is cold 
enough to freeze the water in the radi- 
ator. Soft odor of a pine tree per- 
meates the audience. 


Scene 2. Same evening. 


Scene 3. The clock upon the mantel 
ticks irregularly. “No doubt it is an 
Ingersoll.” 


Scene 4. Our heroines stir in their 
tiny beds. 


Act III, scene 1. The nursery with 
the window facing the audience. A 
shadow crosses the room and slowly 
wends its way toward the chimney 
which is to the left. It 1sitiemearee 
figure that issued from the Ford. The 
person is carrying a sack on his back. 


Scene 2. Before the fire place. The 
coals, (artificial lights covered with red 
crépe paper) glow brilliantly. Santa 
Claus is filling two dainty white stock- 
ings. 

Santa Claus sits down in front of 
the fire and gets busy with a cross-word 
puzzle. 


Scene 4. The clock chimes eleven. 
Our heroines open their eyes. Simul- 
taneously they sit up in bed. Fleurette’s 
eyes are brown and soft. Her lips are 
flaming cherries. Her hair is coal black. 
Mignon has a wealth of dark curly 


tresses. She is taller and slimmer than 
Fleurette. Her voice is lower and 
sweeter. 

Mignon: “Oh, why, it is Santa 
Clansia 


Santa puts down the cross word 
puzzle and switches on the light. 


CLIMAX. 
Alas, our Jawjan heroines are black! 


CURTAIN. 


Mary Marcaret McKIernan,’25. 
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The Cross-word Puzzle 


I had just settled myself comfortably 
near the reading lamp and was 
delving into Webster’s Nez Interna- 
tional for the “compound yielding 
chrysophonie acid in three letters’ when 
the door opened and in strutted my 
sophisticated friend, Belle. 


“Why, Lou, since when have you 
taken up crocheting? What's the 
"ieee 

I quietly explained that I was trying 
to do a cross-word puzzle. At the word, 
the look of pity on my friend’s face was 
indeed affecting. 

“Puzzle!” Why such childishness! 
When are you going to take your dolls 
for a walk, ma petite?” 

I was indignant and tried to defend 
my new form of amusement; but I 
could say nothing effective. Why were 
cross-word puzzles interesting? I 
thought far into the night. Next day. I 
went searching for the latest book on 
the subject. 
ments are duly compiled, I wish to 
prove to the thousands of Belles that 
cross-word puzzles are neither childish 
nor insane. 


No doubt, everyone has seen a cross- 
word puzzle. I will admit that they do 
look like Grandmother’s sampler, but 
they are a great deal more interesting. 
And besides increasing the vocabulary 
and providing mental gymnastics, the 
advertisements state that these puzzles 
are good for the inferiority complex. 

The best American writers have been 
early enthusiasts of this movement. 
Such people as Kathleen Norris, Robert 


And now that my argu- - 


Benchley, and Emily Post are among 
the foremost devoteés. 

But this new addiction is not only 
found among literary men. The other 
day on the “L,” I was seated beside a 
shabby old man who was reading a 
newspaper. He was so throughly ab- 
sorbed in the article that my curiosity 
was aroused. Glancing over his 
shoulder, I observed that he was inter- 
ested in a cross-word puzzle. “Another 
fan,” thought I, and laughed. 

This new fad is going to have far- 
reaching effects. Never before have 
people comprehended the exuberant 
wealth of our language. With the aid 
of the puzzles, we are becoming ac- 
quainted with “new tools of speech.” 
It is not one bit strange now to hear 
nine-year-old Brother remark that ‘“‘the 
etymology of wraith is problematic.” 

“Why are these puzzles of interest 
to both young and old?” the Belles may 
ask. 

Everyone has felt that barbaric urge 
for adventure inherited, no doubt, from 
our ancestors. Now, cross-word puzzles 
are adventures into the Realm of 
Words. ‘There are many conflicts with 
archaic words and .a few foreign 
“pitates “to be vancuished.. (but the 
struggle for “the right word” and the 
glory of victory fully compensate for 
the many hours of arduous endeavor. 

To those who are easily discouraged, 
just one word of cheer. Do not despair 
just because think has not three letters. 
The correct answer will always be 
found in tomorrow’s paper. 

KATHERINE KENLINE, ’28. 
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“As We'd Like It”’ 


Act I. 


Time:’Most any day. 
Place: ‘Most any classroom. 


Characters: ’Most Any Girl, In- 
structor, and Chorus. 


Scene I. 


(Over roomful of prostrate students 
tranquillity akin to deep slumber pre- 
vails. Loud clanging made by stage- 
hands announces approach of Instruc- 
tor. She enters, smilingly, struggling 
with armful of pillows and maga- 
zines. At sight of students expression 


changes. ) 
Instructor-9 =©): cirls, amit late: 
(Sighs and sobs, but no answer). 


Instructor: (trembling)—‘“I’m so 


sorry!” 

‘Most Any Girl: (Roused by com- 
passion) “O that’s alright.” 

(And curtain falls—hesitantly ). 


Scene 2. 
(Twenty minutes elapse. Students 
buried in books; Instructor in thought ) 


Instructor: (suddenly) ‘“‘Let’s have 
an examination!” 


(Groans and gasps but no reply ) 

Instructor: (undaunted-temptingly ) 
‘It might pass the time—” 

"Most Any Girl: (dropping novel) 
“Do you s’pose—?”’ 

Instructor: “Of course—if there 
were more questions.’’ 


(Cheers ensue, Instructor beams and 
Gutta falls.) 


Act II. 
Time: Same. 
Place; -Saime; 
Characters: Still with us. 


Scene Ws 
(Over roomful of alert students joy- 
ousness akin to utter carefreeness pre- 
vails. Instructor distributes fountain 
pens and opens texts to proper page. ) 
Instructor: (Mischievously) ‘Give 
five causes for falling leaves, and if 
you can't give five, give ten.” 
‘Most Any Girl: (In sweet pursua- 
sion) “Aw—let’s give fifteen.” 
Chorus: (In same manner, only 
more so )—"Or twenty.” 
Instructor: (Flushed but firm) ‘Well 
then—twenty, but no more!” 
(And typed answers are passed). 
Curtain. 
Scenes 
Instructor still reading. 
muttering. ) 
’Most Any Girl :—‘And la-a-ast nite, 
blah—blah—”’ 
Chorus: “Not really!" 
Instructor: (dropping paper in dis- 


Students, 


may) “O girls—have you forgotten?” 
"Most Any Girl:  “Forgotten— 
what?” 


Instructor: (hoarsely)’’ The exam- 
ination.” 

‘Most Any Girl: (in soft appeal) 
“Let's not have one—”’ 

Chorus: (in softer appeal) “Ah— 
no-o—" 

(Instructor utters strange cry, thrust 
head thru unopened window and is 
heard no more). | 

EVELYN CUSACK, ‘27. 
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Talk About the Weather 


EATHER is an indefinable, un- 

dependable something, which 
affects the life of all people. ‘There are 
many different kinds of weather, each 
with its good and bad points. A. few 
of the most common varieties are 
rainy, stormy and muddy. There is 
also another kind, which, however, is 
very rare. It is known as sunny or 
bright weather. 

The weather is not under the control 
of any person or persons, but people 
may have a strong influence on the 
forecast. For instance if one wishes 
rainy or stormy weather, it is only 
necessary to plan a picnic or volley-ball 
game for that day. Or, if a sunny day 
is desired, the correct proceding is to 
go for a walk with galoshes and an 
umbrella. 

Rainy or stormy weather is useful as 
an excuse for breaking an unwelcome 
engagement, as an excuse for wearing 


a new slicker, or as a topic for lagging 
conversation. It is a drawback chiefly 
to those venturing out with a new hat 
or suit without the companionship of 
an umbrella, and to those wishing to 
keep a welcome engagement. 


Sunny weather has several uses. It 
is instrumental in drying clothes and 
hair, and it creates a general feeling of 
warmth and brightness. On the other 
hand it is extremely disastrous to the 
complexion of anyone subject to 
freckles. 


Thus one may see that no matter 
what kind of weather we have, some of 
us will be satisfied and some dissatisfied, 
and the best thing for all to do in the 
matter of weather would be to follow 
the proverb, which says, ‘‘Hope for the 
best, be prepared for the worst and 
take what comes.” 


BARBARA MULLEN, ’27. 


“The Voice of the People”’ 


(Ob etoreany cléyator! Oh “tir un 
elevator! Oh fur un ulevator!’ The 
plaintive sounds, accompanied by the 
shuffling of dainty feet on the steps, are 
sometimes pianissimo, sometimes phan- 
tomly elusive, again bursting forth 
fortissimo, and then sinking into a 
weird drone—“‘un elevator, un elevator, 
Rosary College needs un elevator.” 


Perhaps you are a member of the - 


‘ 


‘yrin-and-bear-it” crusade, and will 
only smile tolerantly and make an ad- 
dition to your prayers tonight,—‘“And 
have mercy on all fanatics and give 


them sense and incidentally, an aptitude 
for stair-climbing.” (Instead of pray- 
ing for an elevator). But, think of all 
the misdirected energy. Think of all the 
precious moments squandered in this in- 
evitable climbing of stairs. 

After much research and study, IL 
have discovered that one can go from 
first to fourth floor in one and one- 
eighth minutes—by running. But 
Rosary College students don’t run in 
halls or up stairs. Therefore one con- 
sumes at least two and three quarters 
minutes ascending, and two and one 
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quarter descending—five minutes the 
round trip. On very calm days, one 
makes about eight trips. Forty minutes 
in transit. On days when one ts apt to 
be a bit absent-minded, as on Mondays 
after a week-end, it amounts to about 
twenty-five round trips. But fifteen is 
the average. Thus one hour and fifteen 
minutes is consumed. If we had an 
elevator, one could make fifteen trips 
in fifteen minutes. 


Or if we add the time lost enroute in 
one day, by the students on third and 
fourth floors alone, we find (counting 
fifty on a floor) that the time lost 
amounts to one hundred hours. Divid- 
ing this into school days of five hours 
each, we have twenty days; and with 
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five days in the school week, we could 
have four weeks vacation! Think of it 
—QOver a month’s time lost in one day 
by this endless traversing of stairs. We 
need an elevator! We need an elevator! 
We need an elevator! 

Oh, yes there are those who pro- 
pound the “use the head and save the 
heel” proverb. But here’s a happy 
thought. I find that the Rosary Col- 
legiate puffs much less like a steam en- 
gine, when climbing the twenty flights 
of stairs in Orchestra Hall, than other 
people making the ascent. Solace! But 
nevertheless we want an elevator. Sh— 
Hear it? “Oh for an elevator! Oh fur 
an elevator! Oh fur an ullevator !” 


MiLprREeD CoNnLeEy, ’28. 


Brown Hands 
Brown hands, slim and long, 
Sun-tanned, sweet and strong, 


I love them. 


Tangled in a horse’s wind-blown mane, 
Flashing signals from a dipping plane, 
Gleaming from a high-tossed, foam-lit wave. 


Brown hands, slim and long, 
Sun-tanned, sweet and strong, 


I love them. 


When they stir the old harp to sobbing; 
When on white keys they linger, throbbing; 
When they flash above a violin; 


Brown hands, slim and long, 
Sun-tanned, sweet and strong, 


I love them. 


Their swift, cool caress in the fire light, 
And the dreams they weave for me at night 
While I ache to kiss them, star-shadowed. 


Brown hands, slim and long, 
Sun tanned, sweet and strong, 


I love them. 


ANNIA KEATING, ’27. 
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ONE AFTERNOON 


I ride through the glorious autumn woods, 

Down by the twisting river trail, 

Where the bright, flaunting leaves swirl past my face 
Dancing to the fall wind’s death wail. 


There’s glittering, shimmering, hazy dust 
On the Indian summer sky 

Purpling the distance alluringly and 
Painting leaves that are glad to die. 


Scarlet and gold, a brilliance of color 

With mockingly lingering green— 

Neath an ardent sun sweeping fields and hills 
And the reads flowing broad and clean. 


-White, gypsy roads, winding ’cross the country, 
Rolling down the shadowed hillside 

Past brown, stacked corn and gleaming pumpkin heads, 
Call me on in my errant ride, 


Till I fling myself on the warm sweet grass 
To watch my day’s drowzy passing. 

The silver dark is coming down, and stars 
Lean close to hear the earth wind sing. 


A soft mist hovering ’round the haystacks 
Shines in the twilight’s fading gray. 

The wind, the birds and the rustling leaves breathe 
A requiem for one more day. 


And now I turn back through the ghostly woods, 
Riding in a twisting, misty trail 

Into the great puffed face of the moon that 
Leers through the haze, evilly pale. 


ANNIA KEATING, 27. 
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EDITORIALS 


MARQUETTE. It is a significant fact 
that in an age which 
pretends to worship only the material- 
istic, a day was set aside last month, 
December 5, by the State of Illinois, in 
memory of one of her first explorers, 
Father Jacques Marquette, a man whose 
deeds were inspired not by dreams of 
wealth, power, or fame, but by a deep, 
fervent love of God and his fellow man. 
In Father Marquette’s life it is his 
courage, his zeal, his ‘steadfastness to 
duty, and his loyalty to principle” that 
seem most striking and remarkable to 
us. What was it, we ask, that enabled 
this man to attain and maintain the 
high standards which he set for him- 
self ? And then, if we read between the 
lines, we find the answer: ‘His cease- 
less imitation of the Master Whom he 
served.“ The Cross, the symbol of 
suffering, of self-denial, and of sacri- 
fice was his standard. It was this 
heroic spirit of sacrifice, this zeal for 
souls, which first impelled the young 


boy to renounce all that the world 
cherishes, to leave his home, and to 
come to the wilderness of America. 
Once there, no obstacle, no privation, 
no fatigue, was too great to be sur- 
mounted in his ceaseless effort to carry 
the standard of the Cross still farther 
to unknown tribes. And finally, when 
this zealous missionary died, it was the 
Cross, the inspiration of his whole life, 
which marked his grave on a sandy 
knoll overlooking the broad waters of 
Lake Michigan. 

We of today are reaping the benefits 
of Father Marquette’s sacrifices and 
labors. Is it not fitting then that we 
honcr the memory of this pioneer not 
only in the exploration of our Muid- 
West, but also in the establishment of 
its Christianity. Many are the ways 
in which we may give this honor, but 
the truest honoring is given by imita- 
tion—imitation of his courage, of his 
endurance, and above all, of his high- 


minded ideals. GM. D: 
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Witching, dancing, 
lights twinkling in 
and out the fragrant 
boughs of fresh green “Santa-Claus” 
trees, soft music, cheery faces, be-rib- 
boned and be-tinselled packages, and 
the gentle “‘oh’s” and ah’s” of happy 
children—they’re all symbolic of 
Christmas to us. 

The very atmosphere makes one 
totally discard the belittling petty an- 
noyances that rise in the mind at other 
times. Nature’s new coat of purest 
white ermine wraps us in its calm and 
makes us new. Beautiful by day, it 1s 
even more beautiful by night as it 
sparkles joyously in the moonlight. 
Life is a-sparkle—we feel mysteriously 
happy; everyone is dear to us—and 
with true feeling we call a “Merry 
Christmas” across the way. 

All the world loves a baby. It can 
capture the heart as no other. It is not 
to be wondered then that the Sweetest 
Babe of all forces from us our mean 
and bitter feelings. After those benign 
words sung on His birth-night ‘Peace 
on earth to men of good will’’—how 
could we continue to cherish harsh sen- 
timents ° 

Oh, Christmas is the most beautiful 
season of all. We come out of our 
very selves and rise to a higher plane; 
neighbor with the things of God. Ah! 
But there’s the sad part! We, too, often 
confine those feelings to that time as 
though they were not meant for all 
time—forever ! 

Rosary will be the school we desire 
it to be if we can all carry on that life- 
giving feeling of happiness and good 
will throughout the year. | 


CHRISTMAS 
AFTER-MATH. 


THE ROSARY COLLEGE EAGLE 


THE EAGLE Staff in this issue is en- 
deavoring to put this idea into practice 
by carrying over a few Christmas 
stories into this January issue. In other 
magazines it “just isn’t done’ but we’re 
going to be different.” 


We're starting the ball a-rolling. 
Now it’s up to you to help us. We're 
going to make everyday Christmas. 
How ‘bout you? 


C2) 


TIME. If we counted up every 
minute of time we ever 
wasted, how many days, weeks, months, 
or years would it amount to? If we 
subtracted this amount from the total 
number cf years we have lived, how 
cold would we be? Frightful thought! 
Some of us would find ourselves still 
in the creeping-stage; while the best of 
us would probably be about ten or 
eleven. The change would be quite 
startling. Rosary College would be- 
come a nursery and kindergarten. 


This idea, while it makes us smile, 
should also make us think. Some of 
us have already spent more than half 
of our earthly life, and have wasted 
nearly two-thirds of it. Therefore, we 
must spend the remainder well indeed 
to make up for what we have lost. To 
do this, we must never again use a sin- 
gle second in vain. After all we have 
only one lifetime in which to win 
Heaven, and that lifetime is short 
enough for such a quest, even when we 
are scrupulously careful of our treasure 
—Time. 


M. 5S. 
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The Association of 
American Universi- 


A SIGNIFICANT 
RECOGNITION. 

ties at its annual 
meeting in November placed Rosary 
College on its accredited list. The basis 
for the decision of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the Association was the rec- 
ord made within the past twelve years 
by graduates of Saint Clara College and 
its successor, Rosary College, in the 
Graduate Schools of state and private 
universities in various parts of the 
United States, as evidenced in testi- 
monial letters of officials and heads of 
departments, together with inspection 
of Rosary College by a representative 
of the Association. 

Accrediting by the Association of 
American Universities is the highest 
that can be attained by an American 
college of Liberal Arts. Through it 
students not only receive reciprocal 
academic recognition in the higher in- 


stitutions of this country but also 


throughout the world, as the scope of 
the Association is international. 


FouNDER’s On November 4, the 
Day. Seniors donned _ their 
caps and gowns. ‘The 


feast day began solemnly with High 
Mass. In the afternoon, our good 
friend, Doctor James J. Walsh, de- 
lighted and charmed us with his clear- 
visioned interpretation of modern times 
and modern inventions. In the evening 
Monsignor James Cleary of Minne- 
apolis gave us an intimate, sympathetic 
sketch of the courageous, self-sacrific- 
ing life of Father Mazzuchelli. 


Facutty. An addition to the Rosary 
College Faculty for 1924- 
25 is Doctor Anna Wilde, of the Ro- 
mance Language Department, who 
comes from Vervier, Belgium. Doctor 


Wilde holds a Normal License in 
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French and German from the Normal 
School of Genoa, and the degree of 
Doctor of Political Science from the 
University of Bonn. 


Representatives of the Faculty at- 
tended the following conventions held 
before or during the holidays: The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; 
The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; The American 
Association of Teachers of Modern 
Languages; The American Economic 
Association; The American Statistical 
Association; The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism; The 
Association of American Colleges; The 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech; Illinois Association of Deans 
of Women. 


The fortunate stu- 
dents who were 
pledged members of Alpha Kappa P1 
have relinquished their unique pledge 
pins for the more pretentious sorority 
pins. The society is reserved for the 
Home Economics Classes, and has the 
distinction of being the only sorority at 
the college. 

A Dramatic Club composed of the 
Seniors and others interested in the 
drama has been organized primarily 
for the training of the cast in the an- 
nual play, and incidentally for invalu- 
able instruction in the art of choosing 
and presenting plays. Miss Schuster 
has been elected president, Miss Roell, 
vice-president, Miss Harrington, secre- 
tary, and Miss Raycraft, treasurer. 

Veritas Guild, organized for the dis- 
cussion of current Catholic questions, 


ORGANIZATIONS. 
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has resumed its interesting sessions un- 
der the guidance of Mary Callahan as 
guild leader, and Evelyn Foley as sec- 
retary. 


A series of brilliant lec- 
tures by eminently cap- 
able individuals brightened the first 
quarter of the collegiate year. 


Miss Katherine Bregy, Litt. D. of 
Philadelphia talked to us about “The 
Christian Reaction in Recent Litera- 
ture.” In the unfolding of her subject 
Miss Bregy revealed the heart and mind 
of a true poet, tempered and made re- 
splendent by the divine fire of Faith. 


ISECTURES. 


“The Needs and Conditions in the 
Honan Mission Field in China,’ were 
graphically presented by the Reverend 
C. J. King, S. V. D., of Lechuaiiins 
ois, in his illustrated lecture. So poig- 
nant was the appeal of Father King that 
the members of our unit pledged them- 
selves to aid in the construction of a 
new Missionary School. 


Mr. W. J. Bogan, assistant superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools told us 
something about the “Ideals and Aims 
in Education.” His impression on the 
students may best be noted by the fol- 
lowing quotation, which is the written 
opinion of a Sophomore on Mr. 
Bogan’s splendid lecture: 


“A dismal afternoon was cheered 
considerably by the brief and impres- 
sive words of a lecturer. Coming as 
they did from one whose judgment and 
humor had been tempered by experi- 
ence, they contained much persuasive 
power. But there was something more, 
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a note of intimate appeal, perhaps, 
for it was the advice of a Father, and 
most worthy of constant recall.” 


VOLLEY 
BALL. 


The Sophomores are wear- 
ing the victory laurels in 
volley ball. The team is 
heavy, but none the less fast, and the 
members on the winning team work to- 
gether with clock-like precision. After 
a hard battle, the mighty Sophs downed 
the plucky Frosh. The Juniors (who, 
we must say, are not notable for their 
prowess in athletics) fell before the 
long-serving of the Seniors. In the 
final contest the unconquered Sopho- 
mores won the championship by de- 
feating the Seniors, with comparative 
ease. Congratulations, Sophomores! 


FRIVOLITIES. We study. Yes, we 
study, but we surely do 
some wholesome playing, too. The 
Freshmen made their official bow to 
Collegiate society when they enter- 
tained on Hallowe’en. We pronounce 
them charming hostesses, and were es- 
pecially delighted with the novelty of 


the supper entertainment. 


The winter season was enlivened 
by the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
parties. The former, sponsored by the 
Junior class, took the form of a bril- 
liant supper-dance. ‘The Seniors cer- 
tainly made us all feel the real Christ- 
mas spirit when they entertained with 
a homey party. And Santa Claus came 
with a Christmas present for each 
guest. Who said there wasn’t any 
Santa Claus? 


RETREAT. The blessed period of Re- 
treat occupied the days 
from December 5 to the morning of 
December 8. Our Retreat-master this 
year was the Reverend Thomas M. 
Schwertner, O.P., Editor of the Rosary 
Magazine. 


Dramatics. On Wednesday, De- 
Cembepeten. mide m Lay 
Production Class delighted the students 
and the Faculty with their artistic pre- 
sentationsot Lhe Gitt. "lt was an 
appealing little story of sacrifice, and it 
revealed a touching phase of the public 
life of Christ. The characters were 


portrayed with exceptional ability and 


charm. ‘The cast was as follows: 
OGL Re ewe eer ee eee Dorothy Helwig 
Gabriela ere ae Loretta Dwyer 
Pather Malachi 22: Lorene Wareham 
Hulrmhe. = ee Dolores Laivell 
StPanger eee ee Aurelia Walsh 


A second delightful production on 
Tuesday, December sixteen, was “The 
Twilight Saint,’ a playlet reverently 
dedicated to the patron of amateur 
dramatics, Saint Francis of Assisi. It 


will be sufficient to quote from an ex- 


planatory introduction given by Miss 
Wareham. “It is in harmony with the 
modern Catholic dramatic movement 
that we present a play in which our pa- 
tron’s influence is seen to pervade the 
every-day life of those with whom he 
came into contact.” Following are the 
members of the cast: 


Uisetiaaess ees Dorothy Helwig 
Giuldgg te eee oe Mary Schuster 
[At ee oh bhwas eres Dee Anna Lynch 
SS aIREAnCigeeee eee Caroline Weber 


miehy 


Recitats. On Sunday, December 
fourteen, Mr. Boris Ou- 
miroff, baritone, and Mme. Ella Sprav- 
ka, pianist, of the Bush Conservatory, 
were guests of the college, and in the 
afternoon, they gave a very interesting 
impromptu recital. Their program was 
varied, and composers of all sorts were 
represented,— from Handel, Shubert 
and Chopin to Liszt, Dvorak and $Sm- 
tana. It included, also, several Bohe- 
mian folk-songs sung by Mr. Oumiuroff 
with a dramatic finish which made them 
most attractive. Mr. Oumiroff and 
Mme. Spavka are both finished artists, 
and have, in addition, very delightful 
personalties. Altogether their recital 
was a real treat, and one of the most 
enjoyable programs with which the col- 
lege has been favored. 


Sunday evening, January 18, a re- 
cital was given at Rosary College by 
Madame Wally Heymar-George, vio- 
linist, and Mr. Franz Wagner, cellist, 
formerly of the Chicago Symphony. 
Both performers are consistent mu- 
sicians, and their recital was especially 
welcome to the students. A program 
of such charm has not been presented 
at the college for some time. 


Social During Christmas vacation, 
SERVICE an opportunity for observa- 
CLASSES. tion in social service was 


offered to Junior and Senior 
collegiates by the Midwest Vocational 
Bureau. Arrangements had been made 
for observation in different institutions, 
such as the Juvenile Court, The Ju- 
venile Institute of Research, the Psy- 
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chopathic Hospital, the Michael Reese 
Dispensary, and the Cook County Hos- 
pital. Rosary students studied at the 
Michael Reese Dispensary and at Cook 
County Hospital. 

The students who responded to the 
invitation of the Conference felt that 
they were well repaid for their interest 
and study. 


OUR The unique representa- 
CHRISTMAS — tion of the Cave of Beth- 
CRIB. lehem which graced our 


chapel at Christmas time 
was the work of the class in modeling. 
The class is under the direction of 
Robert Pelzl of The Art Institute. The 
figures of the beautiful Infant, His 
Mother, St. Joseph, an adoring angel, 
Shepherds and Wise Men form the 
central group. This group is cast in 
plaster and tinted. There are single 
shepherds with their flocks on the hills 
to the right of the Cave, and on the left 
other shepherds approaching to offer 
their homage. In the distance is the 
little city of Bethlehem with lights 
shining in the tiny windows of the mini- 
ature buildings. Over the beautiful 
scene the star casts a mellow light. 


This Crib, our Crib, unusual and 
beautiful made more than an ordinary 
appeal to us. The figures so touching 
and so beautifully made were the pro- 
ducts of the devotion of girls whom we 
knew. We feel that an expression of 
our appreciation is due to Miss Green, 


Miss McCormack and Miss Wicke. 
Devotion to the Crib is of very an- 

cient origin, but it was St. Francis of 

Assisi who made the Christmas Crib 
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popular and gave it the present form. 
During his visit to Rome in 1223, he 
told Pope Honorius III of his desire to 
make a representation of the scene of 
the Nativity. The Pope gave his 
sanction. St. Francis left Rome and 
arrived at Greccio on Christmas Eve. 
With the aid of a friend, he constructed 
a Crib and grouped around it figures of 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, the ass 
and the ox, and the shepherds who came 
to adore the new born Savior. Since 
then, devotion to the Crib has spread 
throughout the Christian world. 


M. Abbé Dimnet, Canon of Cam- 
brai, distinguished French writer on 


literary and social questions, in Amer-,> 


ica on a lecture tour, stopped at Rosary 
for an all-too-brief hour, January 19. 

L? Abbé is a scholar who knows the 
significance and value of French liter- 
ature, and who ts intimately acquainted 
with English and American literary 
movements. L,/Abbé’s subject was that 
dominant figure of French literature, 


Anatole France. And when L’Abbé 
told us that the French people are es- 
sentially a literary race who love the 
beauty of language almost inordinately, 
we understood why Anatole France was 
a hero among his people. L’Abbé Dim- 
net gave us a true portrait of a literary 
genius, but more than that, he left with 
us something of his own fine spirit and 
charm. 


On January thirteen, Miss Bresette, 
representing the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, addressed the Faculty and stu- 
dent body. In an interesting and effec- 
tive way, Miss Bresette explained the 
pending Child Labor Amendment, and 
spoke earnestly of the necessity of giv- 
ing Congress the power to regulate 
child labor in our country. 


THE EAGLE offers sympathy and 
promises of prayers to Katherine 
Thompson, °24, on the death of her 
brother. 
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Our ALULMN- 
A Blessed New Year to All! 


The letter which follows appeared in the 
November issue of our sister-periodical, The 


Sinsinawa. The subject of this significant and 
beautiful sketch is the late Miss Mary Carroll, 
formerly of Dubuue, Iowa, the sister of the 
Right Reverend John P. Carroll of Helena,, 
Montana. Miss Carroll was a member of the 
Saint Clara Alumnae Association and at one 
time an instructor in violin to students of the 
College as well as of the Academy. Since the 
readers of The Sinsinawa and of THE EAGLE 
now form two distinct groups, we believe that 
the latter, particularly the Rosary College 
Alumnae, will appreciate the opportunity of 
learning of tthe distinguished and edifying 
career of this noble Christian woman who 
loved Saint Clara as her Alma Mater. Miss 
Carroll passed to her reward on July 2, 1920. 


The Sinsinawa thus introduces the letter: 


((The following account of the work of 
Mary Carroll, ’93, consists of excerpts from a 
letter written by Miss Ida Louise Tebbetts who 
was assisting in the vocal department at Saint 
Clara Academy when Mary was a pupil here.) 


A When first I knew 
DisTINGUISHED Mary Carroll she 
ALUMNA. was in her early 

Mechs Cay pee weer 


graceful, modest—even then showing 
remarkable gifts in music, piano, violin, 
voice—She had that accuracy as to 
pitch, time, rhythm, and an ability to 
compose, to even remote keys any given 
subject, which, to the initiated, speak of 
that “inner ear’ sense of values and 
beauty sometimes called genius. Mary 


came to me for lessons in singing, not 
so much on account of her voice, but 
for the purpose of a general musical de- 
velopment; legato, interpretation, ete. 
She attracted my special attention by 
her almost perfect preparation of any 
given exercise and by her intelligent 
phrasing and nicety of finish. 


That year I had a general class in 
sight-reading, ear tests, etc., and it was 
some time before I could place the little 
voice that always piped up the correct 
answer to any question as to pitch, time, 
or key. As the class improved in fol- 
lowing the ear, I did ambitious things. 
I struck at random a handful of disson- 
ant tones on the piano and always that 
same little voice traced the key and 
named the disintegrated tones, some- 
times a trifle hesitantly, with, “I think.” 
as preface, but invariably correct. 


Then Mary’s opportunity came to 
study violin in Chicago. It was such 
a pleasant privilege to help open her 
way by giving her a letter of introduc- 
tion to Max Bendix, asking him to give 
Mary a hearing. Max Bendix re- 
sponded like the artist he is, and, under 
his instruction, Mary acquired that mas- 
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tery of the bow and broad tone which 
characterized all her later work—as 
well as a prodigious repertoire. Mary 
used to complain that Mr. Bendix 
thought she was made of iron, so stren- 
uous were his demands on her physical 
and mental endurance. Her flesh cried 
out, but her artist’s soul bent itself to 
the loved work with greater assiduity. 

I was abroad and in New York for 
some years but heard from Mary of her 
work in Chicago under Listermann, as 
organist and choir director at St. Ra- 
phael’s in Dubuque, and of her teach- 
ing. ‘These earlier letters were not kept, 
alas! but, they all showed continuous 
growth musically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. She had won two scholarships 
and had been associated with the Wal- 
ter Sprey School of Music; she had 
studied singing again with a teacher in 
Chicago, whose name I have forgotten; 
and she had occasionally appeared as 
soloist in concerts. In 1905, she came 
to New York to study analysis and 
composition with Mr. A. J. Goodrich. 
During the summer, Mary visited me 
at Old Lyme, Connecticut. She brought 
her violin and practised daily in her 
room, at first, on her good Amati. As 
soon as she was heard, a general re- 
quest was made that she should bring 
her violin to the parlors. There her 
practising became a kind of an 1m- 
promptu recital. I remember especially 
some Grieg numbers, the Kol Widei of 
Bruch, Remeny’s arrangement of the 
Schubert Serenade, and Hubay’s Hejre 
Katt because I accompanied on _ the 
piano. Other interesting, difficult, and 
beautiful numbers were accompanied 
by a clever pianiste from Ohio. We 


enjoyed these hours immensely. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, his wife, and two 
younger daughters were members of 
the household, and as Mr. Wilson was 
a connoisseur of music, his appreciation 
was a stimulant to us all, and to Mary 
it was an inspiration. I remembered 
he cancelled a golf engagement one 
morning to hear some special Grieg 
numbers and he had patience when the 
piano and violin did not immediately 
play in unison. He heard the practice 
and generously smiled when it went 
smoothly again. 

Mary spent two weeks with me and 
after this brief visit, I did not see her 
until her return from her second stay 
abroad. She spent the winter in New 
York and I saw her almost daily. She 
often accompanied my more advanced 
pupils, played sometimes, piano, some- 
times, violin at my friends’ homes, at 
some clubs, and did ensemble work with 
the ‘Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Orchestra, then conducted by Martino 
Johnstone, the well known Swedish 
violinist, pupil of Gsage. Miss Amy 
Fay, pupil of Listz and author of Music 
Study in Germany was president of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society and I 
was then the first vice-president. Mary 
played with the orchestra, as my guest, 
in order that she might have more 1n- 
terest in our various functions. 

Mr. Goodrich was in Paris where he 
had established a studio and he had 
wished to have Mary remain in Paris 
and be his assistant, but nostalgia sent 
Mary to America for that last season 
before the war. During that winter I 
was deeply impressed by Mary’s un- 
failing appreciation and understanding 
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comments on all we heard. By courtesy, 
I had that season very good tickets to 
the Philharmonic Symphony Society 
concerts and shared with Mary this 
great pleasure. Her wonderful ear 
would supply, just casually on the 
moment, the key and every complex 
rhythm. A man who played first violin 
in this famous orchestra said to me, “I 
like to watch the face of the young 
lady who comes with you. It ts so dis- 
criminating. She knows every fine 
point we make. I fancy a good many 
of us play to her—I know [| do.” 

I regret very much that the letters 
from Belgium and Paris during Mary’s 
second stay abroad were not preserved 
as my recollection of her musical ac- 
tivities, during those years are not 
sufficiently clear for me to formulate. 

While Mary was abroad for the third 
time, she was one of a celebrated trio 
and enjoyed the association very much. 
Her work at the Sorbonne occupied her 
in Paris during the early days of the 
war. She must have kept up her con- 
nections with Mr. Goodrich’s studio, 
for while Mary was still in Paris, I met 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich at the Mu- 
sicians’ Club in New York the winter 
of 1914-15 and we spoke of Mary, 
whom Mr. Goodrich had seen a few 
days before he sailed—‘‘gay and 
clever,” he said, “there is a girl of 
talent if you will.” Mrs. Goodrich ad- 
ded: “We are very fond of Mary.” 

This was Mr. Goodrich’s last visit to 
America. He died in Paris in April, 
1920. 

During the last period of Mary’s 
‘life, she had thrown aside all personal 
ambition and used her remarkable gifts 
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and versatile musical knowledge as a 
means to comfort and help suffering 
humanity. 

When Mary returned to America in 
1919, I was in the West but I heard 
from her frequently. She was asso- 
ciated with the Relief Work in Cleve- 
land. She was full of enthusiasm, de- 
voted to her work, buoyant, humorous, 
energetic, doing good and loving life 
until her last letter of June seventeenth, 
1920. 

Mary's memory will be warm and 
sweet in many hearts for many a day. 
I do not know what verse in Proverbs 
should be hers, by number, but two ap- 
pe 

‘Her price is far above rubies,” and 
“Her own works shall praise her in the 
gates:” . 

IpA Louise TEBBETTS. 


tr. Mrs. C. E. Sexton (Isabel Moser) 
Birmingham, Alabama, had the 
leading feminine role in Alice Brown’s 
prize play, Children of Earth, and ac- 
quitted herself with distinction. 


’r5. Mrs. Thomas McCormick (Kath- 

eleen Wright), Layton Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, entertained at a benefit bridge 
party for the Rosary College Alumnae 
Association on Monday evening, No- 
vember 16. 


20. Lucy Puehler writes from Porto 
Rico where she is spending her 
second school year. She taught in the 
University of Porto Rico during the 
summer session and then went to 
Utuado, a mountain town, where she 
teaches English and history, and inci- 
dentally is perfecting her Spanish. 
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The check inclosed in her letter tes- 
tifies to her continued interests in the 
many needs of her transferred Alma 


Mater. 


’20. Marguerite Fitzgerald is teaching 
in the Cathedral High School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Catherine Ludwig (18), Lucile 
Lacey (’22), and Mildred Cananaugh 

°22) tendered much appreciated cour- 
tesies to the members of the Rosary 
College Faculty while the latter were in 
attendance at the Convention for the 
Advancement of Science in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the holidays. 


24. Alice Lauerman is doing secre- 
tarial work in Springfield, Illinois. 
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24. Agatha McCabe spent part of the 

holidays as the guest of Alice 
Lauerman in Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Wisirors.. Hdna Shirley C18), La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Paul- 
ine Mathis (’23), Dubuque, Iowa; 
Frances Corry (’23), Menasha, Wis- 
consin; Helen Mooney (’23), Clinton, 
Iowa; Florence Higgins (’24), enroute 
from New York City to Ripon, Wis- 
consin; Catherine Collopy ((24), Chi- 
taeo slorraine tiatton (/24,), Neenah, 
Wisconsin; Alice Lauerman (’24), 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Pon TuLANT— 
SHIP. 


Mary McKenna (’22), 
Frances O’Neil (’23) 
and Rosa Kerber(’24) 
have entered as candidates for the Saint 
Clara Novitiate at Sinsinawa, Wiscon- 
sin. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald ( Kath- 
leen Moonan, ’13), on 
the birth of a daughter, Kathleen 
Maura, December 1, 1924. 

To Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hoffman 
(Ellen Daly, Special), on the birth of 
a daughter, Dorothy Bernice, Decem- 
bererO. O24: 


CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 


ete Cee 


The Secretary of the 
Rosary College Alumnae 
Association, Catherine Collopy, °24, re- 
ports that the Association has been re- 
ceived to membership by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

The Federation’s announcement was 
accompanied by cordial greetings for 


the New Year. 


MINNESOTA On Saturday, January 
CHAPTEROF 3, in the Madison 
me Ce ae AG Room of the St. Paul 

Hotel, about thirty 


members of the Rosary College and the 
Saint Clara Chapter of Alumnae met. 
Mrs, Cranfield Haney (Ann Foley, Ex. 
16) presided. Mrs. Clitus Luger will 
entertain at bridge on the first Saturday 
in February. 
OBITUARY. Sincere sympathy is ex- 
tended to: 


Mrs. Leonard Meis (Dorothy Trex- 
ler “18), on the death of her brother 
Mr. Frank Altman, November 21, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Mrs. P. Lally (Mary Barry Ex.’08) 
and Mrs. Lemins (Bonnie Barry, Ex. 
*r1), on the death of their father, No- 
vember 16, Jackson, Nebraska. 
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Deep Thoughts of a Deeper 
Thinker. 


I’ve been a wondering where time 
went—never could keep track of’t. An’ 
now it’s all settled. Doctor Walsh, he 
solved it.—we just haven’t got any time 
anymore. 

Honest, it’s awful!—it’s even moar 
seeryous than I’d a thought or who'd a 
thought? Kind-a makes me wish I’d 
a lived weigh back when everybody had 
sum. Those were the good ol’ days.— 
When all the wimmin folks had-a do 
was pump water, chop kindlin’, keep the 
fires-a-goin’, tend the farm, bake bread, 
cleen lamps, and a few more or less 
little things like that. ‘Those were the 
easy days! 


Nowadays it’s more complecks—so 
they say! We gotta get aour mouth 


aroun’ spurtin’ faucets what is already 
turned on, twist a little screw on a rad- 
jater for more heat, press a little place 
in a wall for ight, and ride around on 
electric horses! It isn’t fair is it—I ask 
ya’ now. Is it? 

Golly! And in those E.. Z. days when 
the wimmin folks finished their little 
odd jobs long about eleven-twelve 
o'clock all they hadda do was go out 
and scalp a few Injun chiefs. 


Fellow-sufferers of this age, we've 
been misrubbly treated, I ask yo—Use 
yer judgments! When those wimmin 
folks had the fun of scalpin’ Indians 
I ask ya is it fair that we have to sit 
now-a-days till 11:00 or 12:00 o’clock 
in a nice lit-up Movie house? 


Use yer judgments! 


£9). 
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Le 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. 


Ce TL 


Scene: A poor hut on the Breton 
coast. Gretchen is discovered at R. 
drying nets before the open fire. 

Gretchen: 
thunder! 

(Sheet-iron crash is heard off-stage. ) 


(to audience) Hark to the 


Enter fisherman. Fisherman: Ah! 
(Hesitates, overcome by emotion, 
and staggers off at L.) 
“Act Li. 


Scene: same as before. Enter second 


fisherman. 

Fisherman: (wildly) The boat! 
Where is it? (Glances_ searchingly 
around the room) 

Gretchen: (failing to register) Ah, 
where? 

(Fisherman falls out of door at C, in 
deep swoon. ) 


cca’ 


Scene: practically unchanged. Enter 
third fisherman. 

Fisherman: (desperately ) 
father! The boat! Lost! Lost! 

(Topples out of window at L. break- 
ing four panes of isin-glass. Shiver 
runs up and down the wall. ) 

Gretchen: (solemnly) Ah, woe the 
while! (Systematically winds nets 
around her throat and strangles her- 
self. ) 


Your 


Quick Curtain. 


EVELYN FOoLey, ’27. 


Drame 


After- Math. 
Act I. 


scene: 4 collegiate’s room. Frances 
is discovered rocking wildly in the 
rocking chair belonging to room 711. 

Enter Anne. 

Fran. (sobbingly): What’ll I do, 
Anne? Listen (reads in slow, mournful 
tones). A cow is tethered by a per- 
fectly smooth rope, a slip noose being 
thrown over a large square post. If 
the cow pulls the rope taut in the direc- 
tion indicated in the diagram, at what 
angle will the rope leave the post? 

Anne faints. 


JOEL. 

Scene: same—early next morning. 
Enter Anne and Frances from opposite 
doors. 

Anne: You look dead. 

Frances: (¢ Sus The cow— 

Anne: What cow? 


Frances faints. 


velit. 

Scene: The new refectory. Frances 
crumpled in a heap beside three empty 
water-pails.... Nurse 1s heard off-stage 
at the pump. Doctor and Anne setting 
up a radiator. 


Anne: (tearfully) Doctor, is there 
any hope? 
Doctor: (gravely). A very serious 


case of “Mathematitis.’—She may re- 
cover but I doubt it. 
Anne faints. 


Curtain. 


MELISSA STEELE 


vy 
NI 


5° 7 


(ele presen. on 


(Note: Photograph being used in 
the pantry—mice 


bold. ) 


getting 


Miss Iva Grudge. 
Occupation—Home Girl. 


As far as we can see Miss Iva Grudge 
will continue to be a Home Girl. 


Her lower lip is nearly absent—due 
to the fact that she has given so much 
of it during her life. She is extremely 
generous about such matters. 


Her devotion to particulars is phen- 
omenal. She has been known to keep 
a penny for 6 years because she thought 
that there were more feathers on the 
Indian Head stamped thereon than on 
most pennies. She is still waiting for 
Wall Street to start bidding on it. 


She was a very ardent worker for 
Mr. Andrew Gump, worthy candidate 
in the last election. He lost a vote, 
however, as she neglected to register. 


Note: She has never been known to 
“Register.” In response to our applica- 
tion about her age she answered “20 
birthdays.” That’s allrite!. We’ve met 
other people born Feb. 29th. 


Don’t Tell the Folks. 


Fel pie geser ReetellSpismto mitacantO 
Drugs.”” We ask you—is that strict- 
ly Ethical? 
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Heard on the Campus. 


Dreamy Junior: (gazing at man on 
roof of new building) “Oh! How I 
admire a man who can stand up there 
like that.” 

Faculty Member: “I’d admire him 
more if he’d get to work.” 


Mary Hughes (in Economic His- 
tory). 

Sister, [ didn’t understand about 
those people who went to Halifax. 

Instructor: Should think that would 
have been interesting. You should have 
followed them up. 


Visiting History Professor: “And 
who, my young lady, do you consider 
the most interesting major? 


Suc. Foley (absently) “Politics, sir!” 


Instructor: Now I’ve been very care- 
ful about putting up these antheridial 
heads—they are to rest all winter.” 


Pepless Jumor: (awakening). 
Don’t tell me something around here 
is going to get any rest?” 


Voice of the People. 


We wish to voice our appreciation of 
the keenness of the Rosary EAGLE staff 
in putting “Feathers” near the tail end. 


Miss I. Notice. 


We're terribly afraid we'll have to 
become K. K. K.’s. We're firmly es- 
tablished among the Know-Nothings 
now. 
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Touching Drama. 


Two Acts. 


Act I. 


Small Boy (reading paper )—What’s 
a wizard, Daddy? 

Father: A rarity son—a type of man 
who can pull in at 2:00 A. M. without 
being heard. 

Mother—quietly reads. 


Curtain. 


BY CL Ls 


15 minutes later. 

Small Boy: (reading details of a 
trial) what’s a hearing, Mother. 

Mother: “A very special gift given 
to women, dear.” 

Door Slams! (bang!) Father Mis- 
sing. 

Curtain. 


CED! 


Ballad. 


Everything was in readiness, 
The hall was ablaze with light. 
The room was crowded with people, 
But no orchestra was in sight. 


“We are lost!” the President whispered 
As she flitted among her class. 

“Will they never, never, never come? 
Oh, how the time does pass!” 


At last, at last the day was saved. 
The players began to come. 

The sad delay was all because 
The man had broken his drum. 


A. McF. 


How are Foreigners to Know ? 


Wait—tiresome period, during which 
we stand on one foot—then on some- 
body else’s, 

lV eight—something the mind (exper- 
1enced only at exam time). 

W eight—that enemy of womankind— 
usually starved off 2 days before va- 
cation, 


WVaste—Unethical disposal of a super- 
fluity of matter. 


Waist—shortage of material. 


Attention! 
Anybody! 


“How did the Indians grow?” 
(Anxious ) 


“We don’t know. They didn’t know 
about vitamines, their daily iron, the 
beautifying value of carrots. It’s a 
shame. They didn’t have the benefit of 
our benefit of our modern era.”’ 


(Editor ) 


Everybody! 

Sophomore requests that we “‘put 
out’ the moon at ten o’clock. She 
can’t go to bed! 

Sorry you've been kept awake. 
We'll do our best for you. 


(Editor ) 


Everybody! 


Freshman writes home that she is 
“worn out from stares’’—or is it stairs? 
Do hope we haven’t made a mistake. 


Sieh, 
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EXCHANGES 


The Exchange Department extends 
to every one of you,—our friends in 
Exchangedom,—our very best wishes 
for a happy New Year. It 1s a con- 
vention,—this wishing everyone happti- 
ness at a set time each year, but is one 
which has meaning and attractiveness. 
It may be that some use the expression 
merely as a matter of form, but surely 
there are countless others who are glad 
of the opportunity to wish others the 
happiness which they try at all times 
to bring them. It is a custom which 
can be ill spared from our lives. Again, 
to all—A Very Happy New Year. 


We found the Providence College 
Alembic a well-balanced and attractive 
Magazines 9A Taciiee stony, Wie gn 
Frent,” stands out for the skillful pre- 
sentation of racing atmosphere, al- 
though there is almost too much story 
in relation to length. The poetry is 
thoughtful, unusually so, in fact. Of 
a number of readable essays one, ‘‘Re- 
flections,” is especially delightful. 


Since we wrote the above, the De- 
cember number of the Alembic arrived. 
We enjoyed particularly an article on 
Cardinal Gibbons, presented as a loyal 
We need 
say nothing of the issue, save that it did 
not fall below the usual standard. 


and enthusiastic American. 


A more comprehensive scope char- 
acterizes The Quarterly of New Roch- 
elle. 
we especially enjoyed an amusing little 
piece, “Once But Not Twice,” which 
kept us guessing very successfully. The 
Theater, Book, and Poetry Talk are ex- 
cellent features too seldom found in col- 
lege publications. A playlet, “On the 
Way, personifies Youth and his assist- 
ants, Advice, Experience, Ambition, 
and so forth. It is well done. The 
poetry is all good, but one poem, es- 
pecially, “Beauty,” is above the aver- 


Of its many interesting sketches, 


age. 
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The Setonian, from Seton Hill, is 
an informal, entirely unselfconscious 
little monthly. It makes no pretensions 
to being a dignified college magazine 
with highly decorated covers which fill 
us with hope too often disproportionate 
to the contents. No, the Setonian is 
merely a “mirror” of school activities, 
its avowed purpose. It 1s celebrating 
its Wooden Anniversary, as we learn 
from an editorial which traces its de- 
velopment, and defends its rather un- 
conventional form. 


Congratulations to our sister-jour- 
nals, The Sinsinawa, on its live, inter- 
esting issue of November, and to We- 
Ha-Kee, on its breezy “first appear- 
Blalye 


euens 


Publications received were: 


The Academia, The Ambrosian, 
Aquinas Patrician, Ariston, The Cam- 
pion, The College Spokesman, The 
Dial, The Dove, The D’Y ouville Maga- 
zine, The Far East, The Field Afar, 
The Frances Shimer Record, The 
Georgetown College Journal, The Igna- 
tion, St. John’s Record, St. Joseph's 
Lilies, The Labarum, Lakeside Punch, 
The Laurel, Le Petit Seminare, Mil- 
ton College Review, The Mount Holy- 
oke Monthly, The Nardin Quarterly, 
Mt. Carmel Oriflamme, Shadows, The 
Sinsinawa, The Trinity College Record, 
Varsity Breeze, The Viatorian, The 
Villa Marian, Villa Sancta Scholastica, 
The Visitation Record. 


Henry Struble Cut Stone 
Company 


——— Producers and Fabricators of ——— 


QUT INDIANA 
LINES TONE 


Offices: 689 Continental-Commercial Bank Building 


Chicago, Illinois. Bedford, Indiana 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Lennox-llaldeman 
Company 


AVINUUAMOULVLUEOLWOURAVAUAOTLUTUOOUOPR AETV AU 


JOVUUUVOTTEOUVIUUUSUUOUOUUUUUVUSUULUUOUTRUUU UE 


Telephone Harrison 6981. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 


208 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W.G.CARTER CO. 


General Contractors 
Masonry Our Specialty 


3301 Parnell Avenue CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard 9620 


HARRY GC. KNISELY GOMPANY 


Sheet Metal Contractors 


Hollow Metal Windows and Doors 


Canal 2046. 1924 South Western Ave. CHICAGO 


Contractors for Slate Roofing and Sheet Metal Work on Rosary College. 


P. M. Murphy, Pres. R. E. Murphy, Sec’y Wittenmeier 
Machinery Company 


MURPHY PLUMBING 850 No. Spaulding Avenue 


Chicago, III. 


COMPANY snieremans 


re. Refrigerating Apparatus 
Plumbing, Gas Fitting 


Carbon Dioxide System 


and Drainage Segoe) 
Absolute Safety in Operation 
No Explosion No Odor 
Telephone Harrison 4598. EDITED CN TBO TNG 


A Wihittenmeier refrigerating apparatus ts 


used at Rosary College 


23 E. Congress St. Chicago, Ill. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Estimates Furnished. Fine Interior Finish a Specialty. 


D. H. DOYLE 


Carpenter and General Contractor 


Contractor for the Interior Finish on Rosary College. 


Telephone Sunnyside 5312. 5359 Kenline Avenue. 


Ee) sHOLPUCH: TELEPHONE FOREST PARK 148. 


Forest Park Screen Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW SCREENS, SCREEN DOORS, PORCH SCREENS, 
STORM SASH AND DOORS. 


1317-1335 Circle Ave. Forest Park, Illinois. 


Telephone State 6417-6418 


Midwest Hardware Co. 
(Incorporated) 
Distributers YALE Products = 
= aamaeaAt: ure qt E 
=a » faces 
Sales Office: 56 West Randolph Street, Chicago. WRITE FOR CATALOG: LYON € HEALY, CHICAGO 


CHAMPION MACHINERY COMPANY 


— Manufacturers of 


BREAD MIXERS, CAKE BEATERS, AND 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Special Prices to Institutions. Send for Our Catalogue. JOLIET, ILL. 
(Oe e She JohnVan Range © 
write for our © n al n @ e 
CATALOG EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnati 


It is a valuable Book for you 


D. G. KNOBLOCK 
Niegistered Pharmacist 


251 Lake Street, Corner Franklin. Telephone River Forest 2355 
RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Illinois 


A SUBURB OF CHICAGO 


FORMERLY 


Saint Clara College 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


= 


A STANDARD CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


—- 


Under the direction of 
THE DGMINICAN SISTERS 


European Branch, Villa des Fougeres, Fribourg, Switzerland 
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GEO. WILDE, President. J. F. WILDE, Secretary. 
Lawndale 0922—TELEPHONES—Cicero 8466 


National Mosaic Tile Co. 
Art SWarble Contractors 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


Art Sarble 


A PRECAST TERRAZZO PRODUCT 


Floors, Base, Stairs, Toilet Stalls, Wainscoting 


2901 S. CICERO AVE.,, - - - CICERO, ILLINOIS 
(A Suburb of Chicago) 


SOME OF OUR IMPORTANT INSTALLATIONS:— Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; 
St. Mary’s of the Lake Seminary, Area, Illinois; Mercy High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
Quigley Seminary, Chicago, Illinois; Saint Ignatius Church, Chicago, Illinois; Saint 
Anthony’s Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 


ARTISTS’ Telephone Superior 2265 
MATERIALS 


Of Every Description A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


from the largest and most complete 


stock in the country is 
vecch 
Our Artists Material Catalogue will be aveccya 
mailed upon request MEANS QUALITY AND 
A Complete Line of DISTINCTION 
Parchment Shades, Sanitos and 
Materials for decorating same 
CO CO 
Wholesale and General Offices Fi? | North Michigan Avenue 
208-210-212 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Saint Clara Academy 


A Boarding School for Girls 


CO 
Accredited ty: 


The University of Wisconsin 

The Catholic University of America 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Departments of Music, Fine Arts and Expression 


Address: The Secretary, Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Rosary High School Phone Haymarket 4000 


River Forest, Illinois 


New City Packing & 
Provision Co. 


A DAY HIGH SCHOOL WHOLESALE MEATS 
FOR GIRLS POULTRY 


924 West Fulton Street 
Accredited by 


pies $3: CHICAGO 
The University of Illinois 
The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools Hotels, Restaurants, Institutions, etc.. Supplied 
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Villa des Fougeres 
FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 


CO 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


CO 


Conducied by the Dominican Sisters 


For information, address 


La Direction de l’Institut de Hautes Etudes 
Villa des Fougeres, Fribourg, Switzerland 


| Establiahedelouel 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 


Lakeside Provision Co. SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
AND CHEMICALS 
Wholesale 701-707 W. Washington Blyvdet@hmmen 
MEATS and PROVISIONS a 


BELZ BROTHERS 
DYEING AND CLEANING CO. 


Hospitals and Institutions Our Specialty The Odorless Dry Cleaners 
We Call and Deliver Telephones { ths 
PHONES: Lake and Marion Streets 
SEemOTeS UNO. MARR 0. YOU WANT THE BEST 


It’s at Otto's 
OTTO H. LUHMAN 
910-912 Fulton Street Grocery Meats Bakery 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephones River Forest 2244, 2245 and 2246 
Lake Street and Ashland Avenue, 
RIVER FOREST 
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America’s Largest 
Distributors 


of No. 10 Canned 
Goods 


Jposive®, 


hil OR forty years 
———— the leading 
specialists in supplying the institutional table. Cur- 
rent price list on request. 


John Sexton & Company 
Wholesale Grocers Chicago 


Branches at Strategic Shipping Points 


Phone West 0209 


A Real Food 


Union Dairy Company 
A Glass of Cold, Sweet Bow- Pasteurized 
man’s Milk not only quenches MILK. CREAM AND 
your thirst, but satisfies that BUTTER 


hungry feeling. 


2621-27 Wilcox Street 
Bowman Milk 

Daa. CHICAGO 
Harlem and Central Aves. 


Phones: Oak Park 82 and Austin 4640 J 
Country Plant— Lisle, Ill. 
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Che Dove Shop 


BLOUSES LINGERIE 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


215 Lake Street, River Forest. 


Standard Dairy Products 
Company 
Perfectly and Properly Pasteurized 
MILK AND CREAM 
2to 4 N. 4th Avenue 


Reduced Rates on Permanent Waves 


ELIZABETH A. LYNCH 


BEAUTY SHOP 


123 South Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 
Phone Oak Park 9260 


Stromberg Allen & Co. 


Printers, Stationers and 
Lithographers 


430 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Harrison 5600 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Makers of 
CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


Austin 0163; Oak Park 3063 


Western 
Wet Wash Laundries 


Wet, Dry and Flat Work 
Only Soft Water Used 


5409-11-13 W. Lake St. 


Phones : 


Chicago, Illinois. 


HOSIERY NOTIONS 
[Seer | A COFFEE OF 
|| ramet Pen 
Tuas welt UNUSUAL GOODNESS 


THOMAS J. WEBB CO. 
CHICAGO 


B. A. RAILTON COMPANY 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Coffee Roasters, Importers, Manufacturers 


Organized and operated with the express purpose of sup- 
plying the needs of Scho ‘ls Colleges, and Institutions. 


Our Natural, Sunny, and Barco Brands, are known 
and used wherever quality products are demanded. 


373-405 W. Erie Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


COMMUNITY SHOP 
F. A. Deacon, Prop. 
THE STORE OF CONVENIENCE 


261-263 Lake Street. Forest 2247 
Supplies of All Kinds 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


Oak Park Grust & Savings Bank 


LAKE AND MARION STREETS 


Ignazio Guardalabene 
Wholesale 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
710 N. Seventh Ave 
Telephone Maywood 2823 


Maywood, Illinois. 
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VISITATION HIGH SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Garfield Boulevard and Peoria Street 


Telephone Columbus 667 


JOHN A. MONAHAN 


JOBBING CONFECTIONER 


1504 N. Menard Ave CHICAGO 


Success to Rosary College and 
to its "Eagle" 
----Ralph H. Simpson. 
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